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Architectural 
Memorial. 

PEN to serious question 
ia the truth of the line 
“The world knows no- 
thing of its greatest 
men.” The assertion 
is, to say the least of it, 
by ite very nature in. 
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point, however, of most 
interest to many of us 
is rather what are the 
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what is the most im- 
posing, durable, and 
suitable form of memorial which should be 
reared to those who have earned the title of 
great or of good. 

Pre-eminently must this latter question be 
regarded as one to be settled by the builder. Of 
all memorials the most famous and most durable 
are those of architecture. Sach was felt to be 
the case six thousand years ago, To that con- 
viction we owe the existence of the Pyramide, 
the obelisks, the temples, and the written stones 
of Egypt. To the same feeling we owe most of 
the architectural wealth of our own country- 
For purely military buildieg, the conviction of 
strategic importance may possibly have far- 
nished ample motives for their erection. We 
may admit that Jalings Ossar, or the early 
founders and fortifiers of the Tower of London, 


had only in view the military exigencies of their | statesman, and a founder. In the chancel of 


position, and cared not to hand down their name 
to posterity as founders and builders. Sach 


may, we say, have been the case; but there is no | them, the triforiam-range shows @ round-headed 
proof that it was so. But outside this narrow | arcade, or twin pairs of round arches. ll is 
structural circle it is impossible to doubt that | strong, simple, consistent, elegant in its unity of 


the idea of permanent remembrance underlies 
the activity of the great builders of past times. 
The very name of a tomb, mnemeion, implies 
this trath. “Sacred to the memory” is an 
inscription read in Oscan as well as in Anglo- 
Saxon,—in hieroglyphics as well as in Roman 
letters. The tomb-stone is the very radest, 
simplest, and poorest expression of this uni- 
versal desire. The association of a tomb with a 
place of worship, abhorrent as it is to the insti. 
tutions of the Law of Moses, is yet found to 

throughout Palestine. The numerous 
“ makams,” or emall houses which are at once 
monuments of saints and places for prayer, 
which stud the Holy Land, are relics of a worship 


intrader on the territory of a more ancient 
faith, which has still maintained its hold on the 
memories of the people. Its structural monu- 
ments have outlasted (at least in their local 
sanctity and fame) the flux and reflux of the 
waves of conquest. Jew, Christian, and Mus- 
salman have successively won and ruled the 
Holy Land, without rooting out the simple 
buildings that commemorate to this day names 
that were revered long before the date of the 
Exodus. 

It is the same throughout Christendom. The 
dedication of Christian cathedrals and churches 
to the name, or, as it is called, under the invoca- 
tion, of a patron saint, is universally prevalent. 
Legend has not unfrequently perverted the mes- 
sage of history. The patron saint of England, 
St. George, is a personage of more than doubtfal 
identity or sanctity. St. Martha now gives her 
name to a church, perched high on a command. 
ing hill in Surrey, the Latin name of which com- 
memorated the noble army of martyrs. Bat, 
rightly or wrongly, traly or falsely, the names of 
the great and the good in past times are best 
held in perpetual remembrance by the work of 
the builder, annexing their names to some devo- 
tional edifice. 

When we come down from times that are 
earlier than the yet deciphered records of Listory, 
as in the case of the makams of Syria, through the 
darkness of Mediseval ignoraace, when monkish 
memorials took root, to the great building centu- 
ries of Christian architects, we find a perma- 
nence, a lustre, and a trath, which it is hard to 
rival, attaching to our great Gothic buildings. 


record of the architect remains. We read in the 
compound architecture of Christchurch a more 
trathfal chapter of English history than is to 
be found in the pages of Macaulay. We trace 
there the evidence that when, in the fulness of 
time, monasticism fell, because its work was 
done, a man had in his hand the helm of State 
who prevented the church from falling with the 
monastery. The grasp and foresight of Wolsey 
were those of the true statesman. From the 
fall of the ripe and rotten abuses of his day he 
rescued just so much as was capable of rescue. 
He aided the royal power to destroy, and even 
_ to rob, the regular clergy. But in so doing he 
provided a cradle and a school for the secular 
clergy, which is still one of the foremost in 
Earope. 

In ages when all edacation was in the hands 
of the clergy, it was natural that theology should 
be held to be the master-science, and that eocle- 
siastical buildings should be regarded as at the 
same time those of which the erection was most 
acceptable to God, and most famous and meri- 
torious for men. And of such structures, it must be 
remembered, the fame was not single; while the 
founder was commemorated, the builder was not 
forgotten. Some great churchmen combined the 
two fanctions. Plans were drawn by, or ander 
the direction of, great abbots and bishops, whose 
ideas, wrought out in stone, yet live in our 
churches and cathedrals. At other times the pame 
of the architect, sculptor, or brassfounder ranks 
side by side with that of the founder in a pecu- 
niary sense. The spirit was everywhere the 
same. The Freemasons, of whom a duke’s son 
was proud to be the spokesman at Chesterfield, 








Especially are they of interest, alike to the his- 
torian and to the architect, when they tell their 
own story. Such is the case with the cathedral 
of Christchurch at Oxford. Small as it is fora 
cathedral, it yet has a peculiar beauty. It is the 
memorial of a great churchman, with whose fame 
we are most familiar from the magic pages of 
Shakspeare. But whatever Wolsey may have 
been as a man, Christchurch tells, in tones not 
to be mistaken, what he was as a churchman, a 


that cathedral the squat, round, substartial 
columns are surmounted by round arches. Over 


purpose, and redolent of the Norman buildere. 
Bat from the graceful arcade springs, at one 
bound, the fretted and pendent roof-work of the 
time of Heory VIII. The building thus forms 
a truthfal record. Over the unroofed chapel 
of the dispossessed monks the great cardinal 
spread the mgis of his protection. The monas- 
tery fell; the college rose, and stood, — and 


tands 
“ ** Yet so famous, 
So excellent io art, and still so rising, 
That Christendom shall everspeak bis virtue.” 


The prayers for the soul of the great founder of 
Christcharch are now replaced by the simple 
mention of his rame in the bidding prayer. Bat 








older than the law of Moses. Joshua was an 


while forms of words may alter, the durable 


ranged through Europe, and brought to the 
elevation of each new church, convent, or abbey, 
a knowledge that was in harmony with the 
utmost advance made in architecture in any part 
of the world. Thus while each country has its 
national style of architecture, and while each 
geological district has its special style, fixed on 
it to some extent by the nature of the accessible 
materials for buildings; and while, yet again, 
each architect had his own special style and 
favourite mode of treatment; there is a chrono. 
logical harmony that runs throughout; and this 
harmony must, in great part, be due to the 
institution of the Freemasons. 

With the fall of the Church of Rome in 
England one great class of motives for the 
foundation of noble memorial buildings fell also. 
Down to the time of the Reformation, the duty 
of ptaying for the soul of the founder was 
attached to the enjoyment of the fraits of his 
manificence. Even in the case of a bridge, or of 
a ferry, a small way-side chapel often recalled 
to the passenger the existence of this claim on 
his gratitude. It is instructive to trace the 
reflection, from the walls of our churches, of the 
change in theological dogma. In the reredos of 
the Chapel of University College, Oxford, fifty 
two canopied niches stand empty. Their once 
worshipped ocoupants were radely hurled from 
their pedestals by the rough soldiers of Crom- 
well. The Christ of the Priory Charch of Christ 
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Church, in Hampshire, is one of a very few 
images which escaped the fary of Presbyterian 
and Independent ; and that escape may be held 
to be mainly due to the great height of the niche 
above the ground. With the sainte went the 
prayers. But with the prayers went, there is 
no doubt, one main motive for structural 
memoria). It was not solely from charity to 
unborn generations that church or abbey was 
reared. It was not simply for the acquisition of 
a posthumous fame that windows were enri 
with tracery, and filled with the wealth of colour 
of stained glass. Thee motives existed, no 
doubt. Bat with them oo-existed a more 
powerful incentive to build, to found, and to 
endow. The belief that the founder would, in 
the shadowy land to which he was about to 
depart, reap the benefit of priestly prayers, and 
that his purgatorial fires should be rendered 
tolerable by the sweet music of chanted psalms, 
was no doubt far more effective in the mind of 


benefactor of the church. And, in point | their 
productive 


every 
of fact, with the disturbence of this 
belief, churches ceased to be built. From the 
time of Charles I. to the present century the 
number of churches built in England could be 
reckoned on the fingers. The very traditions 
and habit of building were so lost, that it was 
necessary to appeal to Parliament for power to 
build a new church. 

Of the noble and stirring activity which has 


was that of the Wedgwood memorial at Bars- 
lem. Bat the question deserves mature cop. 
sideration, how far should efforts of this kind 


: some general scheme. A 
mechanics’ institute in each great town is a 
worthy and desirable object. But what would 
be the effect on the technical education and 
productive power of the nation of combining half 
the amount of effort, that is comparatively 
frittered away by distribution, in the founding 
of an industrial university ? 


the 
father. Bat, then, Robert Stephenson had an 
education ; if not an education equal to that of 
his friend and rival, Branel. The education of 
his father was home-made,—self.made,—that 
kind of education which it is only anxious energy 
and perseverance that enable a man to 


of this kind is deservedly twice paid. It is 

in the material wealth with in the long 
run, it usually endows its performers. It is paid 
in the honour rendered to their names. Bat 
where a part of this wealth is devoted to giving 
a helping hand to those who have yet to 
the foot on the first rung of the ladder by which 
such men as Stephenson, Fairbairn, and Whit- 
worth climbed to wealth and to fame, the claim of 
the donor to honourable is more than 


riched | doubled. To the intellectual triamph, which is 


bridge. Dariog dark the of 
was kept alive in the pooterteen bo Aber 
How much do we not owe to the Benedictines ? 
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ee nee ae — — BERLIN AND ITS BUILDINGS.* 
way which a merel istic treatment, on thi : i 
emall ecale, could 2ob possibly effect. A fine} THE Berlin Society of pe recat = 
Pee a ice in score of te | tam of information, cally complied under | ar dus tothe work, we 
little i carving which lies in a corner mass , carefally com 
case, a mere toy for the batton-hole, representing it in detail. In thiewe cannot do better than 
an eagle with his claws fixed in some small 
animal which he is about to make his prey. The 
eagle is out of proportion, the head is too large 
and too massive; bat it is just thie exaggeration 
of the head, the beak, the red tongue, the ample | our readers, and warmly refer our readers to 
talons, which at once gives @ largeness of scale | the work itself. We may say at starting that 
and effect to this tiny little carving, which, if/ 1+. ,ook contains more i on ite par- 
the bird were treated in its actual wrtions, | salar Dahil tin ee eee 
would look fragile and ineffective. It is this | ** similar works been 
kind of happy exaggeration which in almost all | laid before the reader; and even those who are 
art is at the bottom of the quality called | not masters of the language in which it is 
“character,” though, of course, in works on &| written will find sufficient return in the illns- | i® 
larger scale and with a more serious meaning it | 4+: ..5 with which it at , 

A few words as to the origin of the work. Its 


must be used in a mach eg Pee gres wings 

more considerate manner. t e raph 

Jspanese in miniature ivory carving, and their | publication was prompted by the first general 

precise ion of the most effective treatment | meeting of the Association of Societies of 

of ivory, is admirably exhibited in the numerous | German Architects and Engineers. Upon the 

little productions of this class to be found in! Bertin Society of Archiceots devolved the duty 

this interesting collection lent by Admiral s the the 

Keppel. On the other hand, their utter want of | °f Submitting to the meeting a report on 
development of Berlin, and the principal baild, 
ings of the city. The society resolved upon the 
publication of a pamphlet, and appointed a com. 
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perception as to the broader aspects of nature, 
tod the treatment of thede in ar, is shown in 
inful and grotesque contrast in a piece 
ceases next to the elephant aforesaid, an ex- 
traordinary specimen of wood cut and dug into 
pite and scrolls, and smeared with red paint, 
labelled “ Dragon among clouds.” It would be 
impossible to imagine a specimen of worse and 
a AE Pc aE RN 
such a thing in very same case as} - iberal 
the other objects we bare been referring to,|" ® more pene ria py bie 
oaght to be suggestive to those who are given to | ™¢rely an ephemeral prodaction for the occasion, 
so foolishingly worshipping Japanese art as a/| it was foundthat, by making use of the numerous 
“—- — Saicieeeck a every way’ able pens at the disposal of the society, and by 
merely nse it di 8 origivality i labour apportioned 
eteliguesbn ana anatiel Gaaaiha. The study ey Se st 
of some of these Japanese objects, and of the 
prices paid for them, is instructive too in regard 
to the relative value, ultimately, of finish in 
mere workmanship, as compared wi:h that which 
embodies thought conveyed through the highest 
forms of natare. In an adjoining case, near to 
the works last mentioned, for instance, is a very 
fine Japanese lacquered bowl, representing in 
its interior surface two fish most beautifully 
finished in Jacquer-work on gold ground, the 
folds of the gills admirably and truly modelied, 
the scales most minutely represented ; about as 
perfect a piece of realistic art as could be de- 
sired, and showing the very highest finish. This 
was secured for 201.; and though the price is not 
extravagant as the market goes, it can hardly be | i 
said to be worth more. Compare this with the 
1311. given for the rough clay model just now 
mentioned, and which every one who can appre- | i 
cia‘e it must feel to be below, rather than above, 
its value, and it will be admitted that this is a 
striking example of the comparative worthless. 
ness of mere execution alongside of truly intel. 
lectual art, There is a point of resemblance, on 
the other hand, between the objects of Chinese 
and Japanese art in the Museum, and those 
specimens of ancient Italo-Greek art which we 
noticed above, viz., that both show numerous 
examples of that kind of use of animal forms for 
utensils, such as vases and jugs, with a lid or a 
<< — for use, which has been 
stigmatised as peculiar offspring of modern 
bad taste, but which appears in fact to be as old 
as any art that we have any record of; an argu- 
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ment that, after all, we are in some points no followed, and then to consider seriatim the dif- | of Berlin have amply shown. The soil consists 
worse, if no better, than our forefathers. ferent subjects treated. In the first place, it was fe ee See of an average 
In the Architectural Court we notice that the incumbent, in order to give such a complete view | thickness of 5 ft., whiob, in some cases, increases 
cast of the oak choir-stalls from Ulm Cathedral | of the great subject under consideration as it | to 20 ft., followed by alluvial deposits of generally 
has received a coating of oak paint, preparatory | was intended should be conveyed, to treat each | 33 ft. thickness. ‘Sonsoqeaty, te lowering 
we suppose to a realistic : Of course | as fully as possible. Al bh, of course, only | districts, so far as they are not yet by 
quite legitimate, as the object is professedly | the most valuable is selected, there is no style buildings, have been changed into fertile garden 
ialtntion. new specimens of work have/of architecture and no class of building land, where vegetables are grown, the original 
fant aided lately, the most recent being thestone unmentioned is self-evident that the abun- | meadow-land having almost entirely disappeared. 
— oak € over, from s| dance of material required systematic arrange. | There are still remnante of the extensive forests 
house . jon (circa 1620), &| ment, and this, as will be shown, has been | which once covered the ground, which, with 


oxen, whose heads and bodies project all round 
the base. The effect of brass work is very well 
given in the reproduction, and the piece is 
tiogularly ourious and naming (rather than 
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and all acting as if there were no others co. 
existent, which leads, of course, to a moat delight. 
fal state of uncertainty and confusion, and a 
clashing of interests, London is not unique io 
this respect. Bat, of the two, Berlin is still worse 
off, as it has no Metropolitan Board of Works yet. 
The best known and most popular division is 
that into quarters, of which it has sixteen. Of 
course there are farther and entirely different 
divisions for purposes of taxation, there are police 
districts, and there are twenty-nine parishes. 
Besides this, the city is divided into different 
districts of juriediction, there are postal districts, 
and there are fire districts. Finally, 
there are distinct tary and municipal 
election districts. All this confusion, it is hoped, 
will be swept into the limbo of the past when the 
great change already referred to takes place. 
Asin most old towns, side by side with the 
grandest buildings of modern times, we fiod 
relics of the past. The latter, however, are 
ews scarce; there are very few buildings 
: from before 1688; buat the period of transi- 
tion from the seventeenth to the eighteenth 
centary is represented by a number of monn- 
mental erections. The spirit of modern times 


given in 1872 at 980 million marks (49,000,0001.), 
which is much below their real value; their 
rateable value being returned at 1,182 million 
marks (59,100,000l.). The prices given for dif. 
ferent (freehold) plots vary with the locality. 
, the purchase of which could not be 
avoided because they were required for parti- 
cular purposes, fetched as much as 2,500 marks 
(1281) per square mitre (10°764 square feet). 
The average price of in the best business 
locality of Berlin is at present 850 marks 
(421. 10a.) per square méatre, or nearly 41. per 
square foot; while in the fashionable quarter, 
round the Zoological Gardens, the value per 
square foot ranges from 11, 8s. to 31., and in 


more distant districts and in the workmen’s| trary 


quarters 4s. 6d. to 7s. per eqaare foot. Rents 
are gly high. The rental valoe in 
the first quarter 


1872 (this period seems to 
have been selected because rents were then 


highest on account of the briskness of business ; | ( 


it was the height of the Grii: iode) of the 
173,603 residences (flate they would be called 
here) was 88,750,000 marks (4,437,5001.), or on 
an average 6136 marks (251. 103.) per family 
residence. Rents have almost doubled since 
1840. The namber of inhabitante was, on the 
lst of December, 1871, 826,341 persons, the two 
almost equally balanced, 50°4 per 





Berlin proper on its right bank became first 


known under the Margraves Johann I. and| P. 


Otto III.; the oldest document, in which Berlin 
is mentioned as the seat of a dean and chapter, 
dating from the year 1244. We pass a great 
deal that is said respecting the early history of 
Berlin, not, however, without recommending 
this part of the book to the archmologist, and 
noting the fact that Berlin formed early one 
of the cities of the Hansa, acd that under the 
fourth Hohenzollern, the Elector Johann Cicero 
(1486-1499), Berlin became the capital of 
Brandenburg. The brilliant court of the 
splendour-loving Elector Joachim II. (1535-71), 
under whom in 1539 the Reformation was 
introduced, brought to the town the more 
stirring life of a princely capital. It was then 
aleo that Berlin was evriched architecturally by 
the erection of several important public build- 
ings. The old castle was enlarged to a hand- 
some edifice. Bat of still greater benefit proved 
the reigns of the two next Electors, Johann 
Georg (1571-1598) and Joachim Friedrich 
(1598-1608). Berlin was visited by the plague 
in 1598, about a quarter of the ion 
falling victims to the dreadfal scourge, and it 
suffered severely during the Thirty Years’ War. 
When in 1641 the young Mlector Friedrich 
Wilbelm entered Berlin for the first time, the 
nomber of its inhabitants had dwindled down to 
6,000 souls, 

With the reign of the Great Elector (1640. 
1688), who is generally considered the founder 
of Prassia’s greatness, Berlin also entered upon 
@ new career, the beginning of its modern deve- 
lopment. - It took several before Berlin 
recovered its former prosperity, especially as 
the policy of its new ruler necessitated the 
burden of heavy taxes, and large sums were 
expended on Berlin into a 
fortress. When the Great Elector died, he had 
done much to raise his country and its capital, 
but it was left to his successor (Friedrich I., 
the first King of Prassia, 1688-1713), to make 
Berlin a comparatively handsome city. The 
reign of Friedrich Wilhelm I. (1713-1740) was 
of less importance to the development of Berlia ; 
the benefit, however, conferred by his reign 
must not be sought in the number of public 
buildings erected by him (he was too parsi- 
monious for that), bat rather to the measures be 
inaugurated for raising avd enlarging his capital. 
Under him two great undertakings were begun 
and almost completed: the enlargement of the 
Dorotheen- und Friedrichatadt, and the demoli- 
tion of the fortification, which had for almost a 
cen retarded the growth of Berlin. With 
regard to the first of these works, the measure 
of forcing those of the Berlin citizens who were 
thought to be of a certain capital to 
baild houses, whether they liked it or not, will 
long be remembered as perhaps the most arbi- 
of that most despotic monarch Prussia 
has had. Some of those houses are still in 
existence in the southern part of the Friedrich- 
stadt. 

Daring the reigns of three monarchs 
from 1640—1740), Berlin had increased 
fifteen times its number of inhabitants and in 
size. The next centary witnessed its rise from 
a larger city of Germany to a capital of Earo. 
pean importance. The merit of having effected 
this change belongs to the prince who raised the 
little of Prussia to a great power, 
Friedrich II., known in history as Frederick the 
Great (1740—1786). Although but seldom 


The| within the walls of his capital, the “Grand 


Monarqae” of Prussia was as careful of its 
interests as his predecessors. The great king 
did already mach for it during the eleven years 


between the Second Silesian War and the Seven | nearly 


Years’ War; but after the final conclasion of 
peace, in 1763, and during the remaining twenty- 
three years of his reign, his activity for the 


and how all 
=. bear fruit after his 
of his successor (Friedrich Wilhelm 


1797),—as little as it redounded to the credit of 
russian history, yet was of immense benefit to 
Berlin, and brought its prosperity to a point it 
had never before attained. But it experienced 
@ most extraordinary change of fortune under 
its next king, Friedrich Wilhelm IIL. (1797- 
1840),—a still greater brilliancy of the artificial 
lustre shed upon the capital of the Prussian 
monarch, the rapid fall from this height under 
the oppression of a triumphant enemy, finally 
the beginning of a healthy and organic change 
toa real metropolis. During the French occu- 
pation the number of its inhabitants had declined 
by 30,000, and it took long years of patient work 
aud economy before Berlin attained to its former 
height; however, it must be owned that the 
patient work was crowned with ultimate success. 
When Friedrich Wilhelm died, in 1840, the nom- 
ber of inhabitants of hie capital was 328,692 
souls,—it had beep doubled within thirty years. 
What Friedrich Wilhelm I. and Friedrich II. 
had prepared, what the counsellors of Friedrich 
Wilhelm IIL. had patiently worked for,—the ele- 
vation of Berlin toan important centre of trade 
and industry,—was accomplished with surprising 
rapidity and steadiness under the changed con- 
ditions wrought by the introdaction of railways. 
This innovation in the mode of intercourse has 
perhaps contributed most to the enormous in- 
crease of Berlin, which has eclipsed in its growth 
since 1840 its rivals, Moscow, Naples, St. Peters- 
barg, and Constantinople, and is now not far 
from vanquishing Vienna in the race for being 
the third great capital of Europe. In Friedrich 
Wilhelm 1V. a king had ascended the throne 
whose ambition it was not to be behind his 
ancestors in the cultivation of arts and sciences, 
and whose beneficial influence on the develop- 
ment of Berlin was not fally recognised till after 
his unfortunate death. We have had occasion 
to refer to bis great schemes for beautifying his 
capital,* some of which have been carried out, 
while many others left by the art-loving monarch, 
especially his plans for the rebuilding of nearly 
all the churches of Berlin dating from the 
eighteenth century, were doomed never to be 
realised. During his reign five railway termini 
were constructed, the great waterworks of Berlin 
were established, and the number of public 
and private buildings constructed during the 
same period is really something marvellous, 
With the accession of the present King and 
Emperor, Wilhelm I., the last epoch of the 
development of Berlin was inaugurated. As 
short as this period may seem, it may be divided 
into three sections: the first, extending from 
1861 to 1866, beiog named the “ new era,” in 
connexion with the regency of the present 
emperor,—which gave rise to so many hopes. 
Berlin kept on steadily increasing, and with this 
increase the population augmented rapidly. 
While the number of inhabitants had risen 
in the years from 1849 to 1860 by only 72,000 
souls, the addition to it in the four years from 
1860 to 1864,—in the latter of which years 
632,395 inhabitants were counted,—was no less 
than 136,500souls, Thenext section, including the 
years from 1866 to 1871, bears in many respects 
the stamp of a period of transition. Like the 
Prossian State, ite capital had taken up a higher 
position, and continued steadily in the onward 
march of its development. The new laws of 
settlement and free trade of the German Empire 
sweeping away all the old restrictions imposed 
by the several pany states of the former Con- 
federation on the free movement of their re- 
spective citizens, favoured in a great measure a 
steady inflax of new elements into Berlin. The 
census of 1867 showed its number of inhabitants 
to be 702,437 sonle; by 1870 it had reached 
800,000. The importance of Berlin as a 
centre of commerce and speculation of the first 
rank, as a nucleus for E trade and 


L 


the leadership of Prassia, found Berlin in a state 
of unreadiness and slumbering projects both of a 
public and private natare. Then followed that 








* Bee the Builder of May 27 and June 17, 1876, 
a 
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period of an almost morbid self-confidence and 

of which natorally the new capital 
was the centre, the movement there being un- 
fortunately seized upon and manipulated by 


tions were only one, but a principal one, of the 
features which characterised that The 
sudden inflax of population (55,000 souls in 1871) 
increased the want felt already in former years 


The introdaction of the use of gunpowder with 
firearms had the effect, we need hardly point out, 


to a serious house famine. Numerous building| shrug. On the other hand, as artillery became 


societies were formed in consequence, the price of 
the soil increased fabulously, speculation seized 
the opportanity, bubble companies sprang up 
like mushrooms, and when, under the circam- 
stances inevitable, the final crash came, the forty 


after there were no foes left to slay. 


societies formed during 1873 alone bad most of as great as that of Crecy it has been asserted 


them advanced no farther than the first steps, 


whole estates had certainly been acquired, whole | q 


with « loss to the van- 


streets had been laid out, but the rea! want of | the 30,000 who are said to have fallen victi 


houses had only been very partially supplied. 
Rents are still as exorbitant as ever, and it is 
only the fature which promises to supply the 
remedy for all the evils prodaced by pernicious 
over 


speculation. 
We qill carry on our review in another article. 








A VISIT TO THE ROSLIN GUNPOWDER 
MILLS. 

SojouRNING some time ago near the beautifal 
and romantic village of Roslin, and while the 
public mind was still startled with the explosion 
of the first Tarkish ironclad on the Danube, we 
chanced, in our solitary walks one morning, to 
come upon a gunpowder-mill. It at once 
occarred to us that most of oar readers might 
not be displeased with some account of it. The 
ancient and honourable firm of “ Hay, Merricka, 
& Co., Roslin Gunpowder Mills, near Edinburgh,” 
—one of the largest in Scotland,—has recently 
merged into a limited liability company (like 
most of the staple manufactures of the country), 
and, of the members of this company, our thanks 
and acknowledgments are chiefly due to Mr. 
William Merricks, and to Mr. T. Morton John- 
ston, the manager, who not only gave us 
free ingress and egress to the works, bat who 
also provided us with a qualified cicerone in the 
person of Mr. A. F. Hargreaves, the chemist to 
the establishment. 

It would of course be out of place in this 
connexion to enter on the great question of the 
history of gunpowder, and more especially of its 
archwology ; bat a few preliminary paragraphe 
are absolutely necessary in order to render our 
descriptive matter intelligible. 

As to the much-vexed question of the dis- 
covery of gunpowder, the Chinese are beyond 
all question entitled to in the order 
of time,—although the Hindus, and even the 
Greeks, are probably each entitled to an equal 
share of originality. In point of fact, gan. 
powder, as invented by Berthold Schwartz and 
Roger Bacon, differed in no essential particular 
from the ceiebrated Greek fire of the Byzantine 
emperors, nor from the terrestrial thunder of 





speech of the trimly-dreesed, perfamed, and 
popinjay lord to Hotspur, on the battlefield of 


Holmedon, as to “ that villanous saltpetre; dug 


out of the bowels of the harmlese earth :” 


** And but for these vile cous, 
He would himself have been a soldier!” ¢ 


We cannot, however, pursue this interesting 


subject ; and can only add that most of the gup- 
rowder used in England previously to the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth was imported from Flanders. 
Bat, about the year 1590, George Evelyn, grand. 
father of the celebrated author of the 
received a licence to set up powder-works at | Pitched 
Long Ditton and Godstone. Soon af 

the Evelyns were appointed sole makers of gun- 
powder in the South of England, on condition of 
delivering into the royal store every year a 
certain quantity of “ good serviceable powder.” 
The mills at Faversham, which afterwards be- 
came a royal factory, were established about the 
same time; and it ap 
royal factory at Waltham Abbey can boast of as 
great an antiquity; which royal factory, by the 
way, as it stands at this moment, is unquestion- 
ably the model gunpowder-works of the whole 
civilised world. From England, the manufacture 
spread to Scotland, and even, we believe, to 
Ireland, since there was for many years a 
Government guvpowder-mill at Ballincollig. 
Colonel Smith’s official handbook, cited above, is 
our authority for these particulars; and we ma: 
as well add that it has been our chief guide 
through the somewhat sombre technicalities of 
the gunpowder manufacture. 


o Diary,” 


that the present 


Ganpowder, to give the best definition of it 


we can find, is an intimate mixture of certain || 
proportions of nitrate of potash, sulphur, and 
carbon ; or, if we must use the popular parlance 
of the powder-mills, of nitre, brimstone, and 
charcoal. 
ingredients vary with the quality,—bnut the 
constituents themselves never vary. ‘‘ A 
gunpowder,” says an able writer,§ “is the 


The relative proportions of these 


China and Hindoostan. Nitre, as Sir George | oldest, it is still the best of all known explosives 


Staunten points out, is the natural and daily 
produce 
ingly, the knowledge of gunpowder as an explo- 
sive compound seems to be coeval with that of 
the most distant historic events. When these 
people first appliec this power as a propellant 
force with firearms, which they certainly did 
algo in some half-barbarous fashion, is less easily 


determined. The question, however, is of no/| gun. 
have been made in all the appliances for slaying 
homan beings, gunpowder, the mainspring of 
them all, has remained unchanged. 
explosives, most 


practical consequence; nor can we ssy much 
more with respect to ite Mediwval relations under 
the Persians, the Arabs, or the Moors. The plain 
fact is, there is little importance in the history 
of until it came to be used in guns; 


for warlike purposes, and, although with the 
China and India, and there, accord- | exception of some improvements in the details 
of the manufacture it is the same as it was 
centaries ago, ‘when a ground handful of nitre, 
sulphur, and charcoal drove monk 


3 


that 
be used with safety to propel a ballet from a 


Amongst the many improvements which 


Many other 








* Fernaud » in the Reoue des Deux Mondes, 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia, and the suthorities 


, Juillet, 1873, p 


+ Bee 
cited, vol, Bi. p. 208. 
H ret Part of K ae 8 


In the Quarterly ide-vol, exxy., p. 108, 
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under water.wheels in dark buildings, of which 
the doors seemed sedalously kept half-closed. 
Another peculiarity of these buildings 
each was planted separate within a considerable 
distance of the other. Between them a fow 
workmen were moving about with that grim 
cautiousness which seemed the characteristic of 
the place. There was none of the careless jollity 
one asually sees in & manufacturing commanity ; 
everybody seemed to go about as if he had 
something on his mind.* 

Although by no means s0 dingy in their 
external appearance as some other factory build. 
ings we could call to recollection, the gunpowder 
houses have a singular resemblance in their 
character to the pencil-mills at Keswick, which, 
ss some of our readers may remember, we 
described several years ago,t and as charcoal 
and plumbago are common to both industries, 
there exists a certain, although remote, basis for 
the likeness. 

1. The first of these odd-looki wder- 
houses to which we were Prove Aa te the 
Charcoal-bouse. Charcoal, we need hardly say, 
is produced when any organic substance 
strongly aod continuously heated out of contact 
with air,—a process, in fact, of destractive distil. 
lation, or, to be more 

carbonisation 


FE 


into charcoal; but the dogwood alone, which is 
really the alder. buckthorn or berry-bearing alder, 
is always used for the best Sporting ganpowder. 
Beech makes very bad charcoal; so does 
and oak is probably the worst timber for this 
porpose under the sun.f Great stress is laid by 
the makers on the cleanness of the wood used 
for charcoal ; any traces of bark adhering to it 
constitate an imparity. As we entered 
works, we saw several i 
wood being delivered; and the first process in 
the manafactare is to strip it of its bark. After 
being stacked for a certain time, it is taken to 
the charcoal-house (at the door of which we and 


our readers have been standing for the last 
quarter of an hour), where it undergoes a 
thorough met hosis. 


metamorp 
The charcoal-house consists of a large square 
brick building, with a tall chimney, and contains 
double range of huge iron retorts or cylinders 
embedded in farnaces, and surrounded by flues 


cylinders sealed with iron doors secured by a 
powerfal iron screw mach in the same way as 


the ends of gas retorts are fastened. The pro. | ( 


oess of charring then on, which occa 

ions tsteen, oo elgthbens inekhe ee 
size of the wood, and the capacity of the cylinder. 
Tbe amount of charcoal produced is usually about 
20 per cent.,—that is to say, one ton of timber 
produces five owt. of charcoal, The waste gases 
in this process, it is important to observe, are 
utilised by passing them into the flues under. 
neath an adjoining set ese and con- 
stitate, in fact, the most valuable part of the 
fael. After the charcoal is taken from the 
cylinders it is placed in iron coolers provided 
with tightly-fitting lids, and allowed to stand for 
twenty-four 


in a neighbouring mill 
psttern of a large coffee-mill, and is afterwards 
passed through a wire reel, and then a silk sieve 
to exclade all foreign particles, suob, for example, 
as & small piece of stone, or a rust 
then ready for the mixing-house. 
charcoal for 





Chambers's Journal, vol, xv., p. 906, 
+ See “A Visit to the Keswick Pencil Mills” in our 


volume for 1865. 
t “ It is » curious fact that Marco ® writer who 
flourished before ei 


is | paratively-heavy, slow-growing wood. 


are 
to “jAnnalen,” vel ab da 
the ode 


orlour—has recently been used with good effect 
for small-arm It certainly renders the 
powder more inflammable, but it suffers under 
the disadvan i 


powder more liable to the influences of damp.* 
Charcoal is the only element of the compound 
which should be kept or “aged” before admix- 
tare, and is all the better for keeping, as they do 
at Roslin, for six days; otherwise it exhibits a 
strong tendency tospontaneons combustion.¢ To 
conolade this part of our subject, we shall jast 
add that charcoal, although chemically a simple 
substance, is the ingredient of ganpowder which 
is least understood. “Chemical analysia fails 
to answer the question why one kind of wood 
affords a better charcoal for powder than another ; 
ane te we +e cheep sara All that can 
that the lighter woods generally yield 
lighter and more combustible charcoals: and yet 
the dog-wood (or wild cornel tree), which makes 
the strongest of all powders, and which is ex- 
clusively used for the fine powder employed with 
our breach-loading fire-arms, is a mega Tape 
n the 
reas a ages of Bansen, Schischoff, and 
on yi, respecting the products of 3 
powder, this question of different Seeneighlons at 
an seems to have been entirely overlooked ; 
and unfortunately it appears to be one not 
of solution. For even the charcoal of apres 4 
species of wood is found to vary not only in 
density but in chemical composition with the 
temperatare at which it has been produced.t 
2. The next ingredient of our triple alliance is 
sulphur; which, however, as ite are 
so well understood, we may dismiss with little 
notice, Sulphur is found partly free and partly 
combined with other elements. At present by 
far the greatest quantity of our commercial 
supply comes from Girgenti, in Sicily; but it 
is well to know, and should never be lost sight 
of, that we are by no means dependent “ on the 
foreigner” for sulphur, as the element can be 
easily extracted from the iron and copper 
pyrites, so abundant in this country.§ This 
crade sulphur is refined in the “ brimstone. 
house” of the Powder Works by a process of 
distillation, or rather of sublimation, which we 
need not stay to describe, although it is one of 
the most beaatifal processes in the whole 
of practical chemistry. The crade sulphur is 
heated in a large cast-iron retort, about 5 ft. in 
diameter, to a temperatare of about 700° 
Fahrenheit; when the sulphur passes over in 
vapour, and is condensed by means of coolers, it 
is then found to be almost absolutely pure. As 
an ingredient of ganpowder, salphur is chiefly 
valuable on account of the low tem re 
about 500° Fahrenbeit) at which it inflames 
“thas facilitating ignition,” as Professor Bloxam 
observes, “and accelerating combastion.” This 
is not a distinction withoat a difference with 
respect to the explosion of ganpowder, as we shall 
presently see; on the contrary, it is a most im- 
portant characteristic of the chemical action. 
The distilled and purified sulphar, after being 
removed from the “ epee —_— are 
up into large lumps, which are ground u a 
pe he pair of mill-stones. After being ground 
and sifced, it is ready for the mixing-house, 
Se ee caiman of omaha eed 
most potent ingredient of our compound, 
the nitrate of potash or saltpetre. In order to 
study this substance properly we 
must enter the “ sal house,” a large square 


stone building, with a parecer bie taoneh tere. ee sneretenetor at the office, we were politely 


powder ie properly regarded asits mainspriog. Our 
vane eee Meee oobe dale & Geen 
mostly from Bengal and Oude, where it occurs 
sometimes as a white encrustation or an efflore. 
scence on the soil, and sometimes as disseminated 
through its upper stratam. In both of these 
cases the result, we were given to understand, is 
due to a peculiar electrical condition of the 
atmosphere acting on the potash salts contained 





“s Bee Captein Smith's Handbook,” cited above, p- 31, | 


some interesting experiments conducted at 
poy, iu which it'wes found thet red charcoal powder 


higher veloci to the prajectiio, Comp. also 
Foclinson’s results with rockets, p, 34. 
Pepe Geapeeestoc tt ots 
is and 
Donatisvcnts.” y Andrew Hargreaves, F.0.8. 
8y0, London : Heywoods, 1876, p. 29. 
Quarterly RB , vol, 125., p. 110. Bunsen and 
Schisshof investigations detailed ia Poggendort’s 


§ The method of ae Son Ove. : 
Tasegunie Chemistry,” dad edition, p. 154, 


in the soil which constitates the nitre beds. The 
crade nitre as we import it is obtained by lixi. 

this nitrified soil, and allowing the solation 
to crystallise; and this “ grouph saltpetre,” as it 
is technically termed, comes to us packed in 
bags of coarse sacking, which we observe plenti- 
fally strewed about. To refine and purify this 
groaph staff constitutes the next process of the 
manufactare, which, although borrowed from the 
French, is a very simple and beautifal process ; 
and depends entirely on the physical law, that 
nitre like many other salts is very much more 
solable in hot than in cold water. The im. 
purities always present consist generally of about 
five per cent. of chloride of sodiam and various 
salts of lime (technically termed “the refrac. 
tion”) do not possess this peoulisrity of solu- 
bility at different temperatures, and accordingly 
the saltpetre is crystallised and recrystallised 
from the saturated solution when cooling; while 
the impurities are left behind. We should men- 
tion here that the “ saltpetre-house” is copiously 
supplied with water; and is so constructed on 
the evaporating-beds that the solutions of nitre 
gravitate from the first process to the last, where 
the liquid pumped out is almost perfectly pure 
nitrate of potassium. From this solation the 
final touch of crystallising is given; and after 
washing these crystals the saltpetre is trans- 
ferred to the store-bins the day after it has been 
refined ; where it remains (generally three or 
four days) until it is required for use in the 
mixing-house. 

We should state here a circumstance with 
regard to which we made particalar inquiry, that 
neither in this of refining the nitrate 
of potash nor in any other in the whole manu. 
facture does the slightest imparity arise which 
is capable of contaminating or polluting the 
river. 

The intelligent reader will now perceive, on 
glancing over the three previous paragraphs, 
that we have got the tri-basic ingredients of gan- 
powder,—the charcoal, sulphur, and_saltpetre, — 
properly pulverised, purified, refined, ground, and 
sifted to the requisite degree of fineness, all 
marshalled abreast of each other, like the three 
divisions of an army, and ready to be combined 
in their respective proportions. Oar trio must 
now become uno, and this vital step in the pro- 
cess is effected in the “ mixing-house.” Bat, 
thereby hangs a tale. We are now to enter upon 
what the common and statate law of the country 
describes as dangerous ground, and thereupon 
exacts from us and all persons whomsoever 
certain wise precautions calculated to preserve 
oar own lives and the lives of on ld her 
Ma "a lieges who may be concerned in the 
a nr bb In plain language, we have here 
for the first time to make some change in our 
costume. We had, in the first place, a dress 
farnished to us consisting of a woollen blouse 
and overalls, destitute of buttons or button- 
holes, but profasely supplied with latchets, in 
which garments we promptly enveloped our- 
selves; and secondly, a pair of the most mon. 
strous boots we ever had the misfortune to 
encounter,—boots like those of a Russian Tartar 
of Kamschatka, or rather more like an Esquimaux 
snow-boot without the sealskin lining, the which 
boots we were enjoined to pat on and take off 
every time we made onr entrance or exit from a 
« Praschetenefeen-ns © band tant 
work phraseology, “a clean floor.” Oar chapeau 
wb wlagp mention, being of a mild and inoffensive 
character, was left in situ and untouched. We 
add here that when we entered the gate, or, 


requested to divest ourselves of all such super- 
flaities as lucifer.matches, vesuvians, cigar- 
lights, or any steel articles, such as a penknife 
or a pocket corkscrew, or a bunch of keys, or, in 
fact, of any material which could aid in pro- 
dacing fire, or any electrical conductor. 

Bat we must burryon. The process of mixing 
is a very simple one, The relative proportions 
of the three ingredients are weighed out in the 
respective ratios of — 








Nitrate of Potash .......00.00.000+ 75 per cent, 

Ch 16» 

Sulpbar » 2 
Gunpowder .....<os.-+..0++0+. 100 contum, 


Of these quantities about 50 Ib. or 601b. at a time 
are transferred in bags to the “ mixing machine,” 
which consists of a hollow dram of gun metal, 
which is made to revolve at a speed of forty or 
fifty revolutions per misute. In the interior of 
this dram a series of arms or fliers are aleo made 
to revolve at twice that speed in the opposite 





E 


direction. After revolving a few minutes 
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dram is opened at the bottom, and the ingre- 
dients (now thoroughly mixed) are allowed to 
fall down a shoot into a tub, from which they are 
sifted, put into bags, tightly tied up, aud then 
transferred to the incorporating mill. This 
“ green charge,” as it is called, of the fresh mixed 
i i which we must now speak of in the 
singular number is jast a species of inchoate 

and differs from gunpowder simply 
from the circumstance of not being so easily 
ignited and being slower in combustion. Never- 
theless, it is highly explosive; andan explosion 


























“ breaking-down house,” where they are broken 
down into pieces about the size of a small wal. 
nut by means of toothed rollers made of gun- 
metal; which walnuts are in their turn trans. 
ferred to the “coraing-house” for the purpose 
ef being granulated. 

This process of granulating, and the subse. 
quent one of glazing we are afraid we cannot 
stay to describe in detail. The old-fashioned 
method of “corning” the gunpowder by means 
of a series of square sieves put in motion by a 


in the mixing-house, when it does occur, is far| crank underneath, is now superseded by the | beings, that inour of civilisation (?) 
more severe and terrible in its consequences to| improved granulating machine of Sir Wm. i lone pomlble and best preerved bya 
human life than one arising from any other | Congrave, the effect of which is to render the igent scientific state of preparednes; 
canse, on account of the slower but deadlier | grains almost quite equal in point of size and|forwar. “Trast in God,” said Oliver Cromwell, 
action of the flame which burns into the very | density. But the granulating powder as it|on one momentons occasion, “and your 
bone instead of scorching and dashing its victims | comes from the machine contains a large quan-| powder dry!” With which pithy we 
to pieces, as the finished gunpowder does. This | tity of dust, which is the next object of the gun. | shall close these observations made at the 
“ mixing-house,” we may observe, constitutes the | powder maker to get ridof. The “foul grain” | Roslin Ganpowder Mills. 


is therefore subjected to a careful process of 
sifting in revolving reels covered with cloth or 
wire mesh of various degrees of fineness through 
which the dust escapes. This granulated powder 
is now glazed by being put into a large wooden 








first “ danger building” in the highly expressive 
nomenclature of the Explosives Act (38 Vict., 
cap. 75), and although it is the dirtiest, dingiest, 
and dustiest house we saw in the whole manu- 


factory, it is notwithstanding legally “ intitaled” 
“pais ten” Ghats ates an an ee cylinder, about 12 ft. long and 3 ft. in diameter, HEALTH. 
we dare not tread without the Pategonian boots | making abont ten revolations per minute;and| Tue utility of gymnastic exercises has, in al) 
and the relative costume we have described. revolving all night (or at least sixteen hours at | ages, been more or less acknowledged in view of 
The next stage in this dangerous and explo-|a time) by the motive power of an undershot| the of human health and the develop. 
i wheel. A small quantity of black lead is added | ment of agility and strength; bat, like many 


here in order to assist the glazing, and also for 
the purpose of giving the well-known brilliancy 
to the grains, 

The necessity of gunpowder being grained is 
of |at once apparent if we consider the fact that if 
it were used in the form of an impalpable 
powder it would scarcely explode at all, at least 


2, 


placed on the cast-iron bed of were regular professors or masters for teaching 
@ ponderous -mill, with mners con- | great inflaence on the combustion, which means, | these arts. The working or lower classes were 
structed on precisely the same principles as | in other words, on the strength of the explosion. | prohibited from practising these exercises, for 
our well-known mortar-mills, where it is ground | In the second place, granulated powder is quite ee ee ee beroes 
steadily and continuously from periods ranging | free from dust, and therefore more cleanly in its | met and gloried in their the 
from four to eight hours. Here, as we ob. | use for firearms; and, finally, it is more portable | lower orders, who were less than 
served, gunpowder is actually made; and merchantable. The uses of glazing the | were not admissible. 
made too in ite possible form, for really | grains are threefold: the grains are rendered| We find that the military heroes who were 
none of the subsequent processes add one single| more symmetrical; not so liable to absorb | skilled in these ancient exercises did not confine 

moisture; and they acquire a better physical 


The workmen on duty at this inoorporating- 
mill do not require to give constant attendance, | gran 
as the process is by far the most dangerous con- 
nected with the manufacture of gunpowder. It 


ie 
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is only necessary, therefore, that they should a building about 26 ft. square, heated with steam 

enter the mill occasionally to moisten the charge | pipes. The powder is here loosely placed on a a a the meeting was in 
distilled water, or to rake it up from the series of wooden trays, arranged in a frame one| forum, or other open space of sufficient size. 

cast-iron bed. Every possible precaution is| above another, and covered with gauze. Here | After the Trojan war, owing to the strife that 

taken to prevent explosion. The mill itself | it remains for twenty-four hours, the powder of reigned, the exercises alluded to seem to have 

is driven by underneath in order | one day’s “ ” always making way for the | gone into disuse for some time. The Oretans 


| 
: 


porating pan ; and aleo with the view that if an | house,” where it ly freed f; - | and the former remarke that not to be 
a a 2 rose it is simply rom : a long ago ee 
injury. For example, only a day or two before | is packed in calico bags,—a precaution ridiculous and indecent to the Greeks as it does 
parle yay say Vasa S aghnemae yon y—| sew (in Me tine) to nest of the betesions. 
"3 danger mses, Wi caused great | inserted in -barrela, which after being | Aristotle observes that the Spartans were for & 
and immediate consternation throughout tbe | properly headed-up are ready for storage in the | long time superior to the other Greeks; but when 
whole factory. It was discovered in time to| magazine, or immediate supply of the had been introduced by others, the 
prevent any possible percussion, or the conse- | market. Where that market is; what price the were beaten easily by their rivals and 
quences might have been a dire explosion, with ign | imitators. About the commencement of the 
; supplies are distributed; what good ite oon- | Olympiads prizes were first to the runners, 
As SRO night and day; and the | sumption may do, and what harm,—these, and s preemie 
ps barning during the night ere properly | multitude of such politico.economical questions, | and the boxers in the third 
a by being recessed in the building, and | we must leave to the candid consideration of the The penenctinationch of eeanbioad and 
iformly lighted from the outside. : courteous reader. Our business in this boxing received rewards at a much later date 
eth og~-mill” which the hes lain more in the diestion of production then than the above ; bat it appears that neither this 
powder sozer,in the. state of: whes is tosmed of consumption ; bat a single; word may be per- ert nor that of boring was allowed among the 
milled it is teansferred in working | mitted to us even on this point, and that we | Spartana,—not, it is said, because ove of the 
barrels an, be Press house,” where it is| shall give in the authoritative voice of Colonel | parties must confess himself conquered, but on 
wont? an enormous pressure in successive | Smith,—“ No foreign nation has as yet been account of the danger of being maimed and 
ween copper by of a|able to ace gunpowder which can compete | disfigured. 
powerfal hydranlic press. The effect of this| with that which is made in the Government Aristotle, in detestation of these arte, praises 
Seskaete atin thathons, Were atin eitonabie ”” most Pd em port ‘co ae pi apart 
Se eae # ecnvent the “aah atte” add, ave distinguished for shes spontelisins 2 Homer onl” ae first, retin 
prees cake,” « compact cake re. | the prodaction of particular qualities second, and hes subject 
sembling slate in appearance, each of the We had something to sey aboat explosive | inquiry among Geesks appears that 
ing one about 2 ft. 6 in. squareend 1{ in.| strength of the various a = opti ce exercises, 
edie a geagont Ste pee indogion powder. At the last operation, we saw pubes Quaternary a saaiee that wrestling 
consistency yy any fo, ho ennas belare soar’) ie peored™” on the Sala by means of'a was the most difficalt, and required the grestow 
granulation ‘this aa Fatt seam charged » every shot, @ certain skill. Gymnastic exercises ware promoted ove 
pst sa ne ages wpe aed ee. Peery Sane eps — Soar ss encouraged throughout Greece shortly after 
powder mainly depends. and inatenstive to observe the tremendous difib. we 
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. | therma. ‘The exercises here were wrestling, danc- 
ing, boxing, ranning, leaping, hurling, and quoit- 
throwing. In addition there were riding, swim- 


ming, driving, climbing ropes, rowing, swinging, | sible 


and mock fights, and exhibitions of various kinds, 
and some of them of a very savage character. 
Among the Greeks, before the time of Hippo- 


and | crates, gymnastics moderately indulged in were 


considered a part of medicine; but, as we have 
seen from the precepts of that ancient writer 
and others of his nation, that exercises in 
that might have long existed in their purity as 
a boon were converted into a curse. Moderation 
is a soft expression, but since the days of Homer 
or Hippocrates to the present, human nature has 
been seldom content to apply it in practice, and 
— bodily ills as well as worldly ones have 

We have not left ourselves space on this occa- 
sion to treat of the modern aspects of gymnastics 


human manual labour. This will form the sub- 


ject of another paper. 








EGYPTIAN OBSELISKS. 


Tr will surely be deemed an excusable conceit 
if the contributors to the Builder choose to 
remember that more than halfa lifetime ago 
conductor of this journal told the story of 
Luxor Obelisk to the Institute of British 
teote only « short time after its ereotion i 
Place de Ja Concorde of Paris. Nor 
possible even at that moment to conceal a 
sense of shame in the admiration of F h 
enterprise, or to stifle a feeling of regret, natural 

ists, that the prior gift 

of the Egyptians to England still lay half 
embedded on the shore of Alexandria. Indeed, 
the fact that the English had obtained the 
needle of the so-called Cleopatra pair 

induced the French to demand its fellow, still 


jetelee 


that which marks 
Paris. Those two 
Pompey, wrote M. de Verninac Saint Maur, 
ee Europe 

ibly gradge Alexandria. 
Ticdisiny whtels whe segjantell uy tas puihpeitey of 


the British forces after the naval victory of 


1801, was formally presented to the Government 
of this country in 1820, and the compliment was 


thousand pounds. 
Mr. Erasmas Wilson, in his excellent 


give @ popular account of “Our Egyptian 
Obelisk,” may be similarly in need, perhaps, of 

different, however, from our own, when 
he associates the British trophy with the eyes of 
Abrabam and Jacob, with the successes of 
Joseph, and with the education of Moses. 
his little book, he 


archzological 

research, should be carefully expunged from his 
coming book; and that though Moses may have 
under the shadow of upright 
Egyptian Heliopolis, it is not 
the “ancient sycamore-tree,”’ 
seen close by at Matarieh, is the 
camore-fig under which the Holy 
ears ago! An event like the 
of the obelisk, especially after delay and 
and, worse, after the loss of six 
sure to call forth masses of verbiage in 
which errors repeated from book to book will be 
farther mis-stated; and it is the duty of men 
like Mr. Erasmus Wilson, understand their 
subject, not to mar it with any recital of impos- 
probabilities. Not much is yet absolutely 
confirmed of obelisks, large and small, either 
carved or plain, or in a rude state, but enough is 
known to prevent essayists from i ing the 
confusion of the public mind on the subject. 
Oddly enough, the Part of the “ Dictionary of 
Architecture,” just published, contains the word 


: 
: 


part | “ Obelisk,” and the article thereon gives a refer- 


ence to almost every writer upon the subject, 
thereby forming a collection of extremely valuable 
notes, We also have made a collection, and 
united in one engraving some of the important 
obelisks which are known to travellers, or which 
have been carried, through the zeal if not the 
cupidity of conquerors, over a thousand miles of 


We have distinguished them by letters, and they 
are as follow :— 


A.—Tue Berrisn OpeLisx. 

This monolith, of rose-coloured granite, is 
68 fc. 5} in. long from ite lower extremity to the 
int of what is called the p Its 
breadth at its widest part is 7 ft. 5 in. on two of 
its sides, and 7 ft. 10} in. on its other two sides. 
These are the latest figures (given by Mr. Wilson), 
and the description is thus continued :—* From 
ite greatest width near the base of the shaft it 
narrows, as it ascends to a ieemraannee, 
5 ft., and then contracts into a tapering id, 
: idion. The bese is 
rounded at the angler, possibly to give facilities 
for ite erection. Ite weight is 186 tons, and its 
cubical measurement 2,529 ft.” This monolith 
had already travelled far before its departure 
from the African coast. Cat from the rock on 
the confines of Egypt and Nabia, in the quarries of 
Syené (themodern Assoua), justabovethe Tropic 
of Cancer, it was conveyed by water to where 
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remarked by Mr. Dixon and his staff during 
the removal of the monolith ; aud these 
are presumed to be part of the ruins of 
the Roman temple with which the obelisks 
were connected. Oar view is taken from 8 
drawing by Denon in the great French work 
upon Egypt publisbed at the beginning of the 
present century. The consists of 
single block of granite placed upon three granite 
steps. The block is 6 ft. 6 in. (French) in 
height, and the three steps are together 5 ft. 
2 in. (Freach) high. We prefer to give these 
dimensions direct from Denon, because it is 
well to keep in remembrance the fact that the 
“pied de Paris” contains more than thirteen 
English inches. 
B.B.—Oseisxs aT Kamnak, 


The view represents one of each pair of 
obelisks at Karnak, near, or rather part of the 
ruins of Thebes. These obeliske were placed 
on either side, and in front, of great pyloned 
entrances. Their dimensions given by various 
writers are so conflicting that we hardly dare to 
mention figures. Mr. F allades to one 
at Karnak, set up by Thothmes I, and he says 
it is 93 ft. 6 in. in height. Mr. Erasmus Wilson 
cites the authority of M. Mariette, and describes 
the great obelisk of Karnak as measaring little 
less than 105 ft. Dr. Birch, in his admirable 
“Notes upon Obelisks,”* refers to two about 
70 ft. long; and to two otbers rising 90 ft. 
M. de Verninac St. Maur + makes some observa. 
tions thereon which may be worth considera. 
tion at the present day, although they seem 
to have been disregarded when the Luxor 
Obelisk was set up in Paris. He remarked a 
certain difference between the apex of the 
Karnak obelisks, particularly that lying prostrate 
on the ground, and the apex of those of Luxor. 
In the former the pyramidion is “flash” 
(“ aflewre”’) at the bottom with the faces of the 
monolith, whereas in the latter there is a set-off 
of some centimétres. This leads to the inference 
that a gold or bronze capping >riginally covered 
the pyramidion at Luxor, and that at Karnac 
the granite was left bare. That a capping, if 
not aterminal, was usual, is certain from their 
inscriptions. One translated by Dr. Birch says, 
“‘ He has set up an obelisk in his house of baealt, 
it is capped with black”; in others it is seen 
that some were “capped with gold” and “inlaid 
with gold.” Some of the obelisks of Thothmes I, 
are said “tobe gilded with pure gold.” The use 
of the set-off remarked by M.de Verninac St. Maur 
is partly explained by the fact that the obeliske 
in Rome are capped with metal terminals, for it 
is not unlikely that the Romans carried with 
them not only the granite, but also its metallic 
adjancts; and that the tradition was preserved 
by the Italian architects intrusted with their 
removal or re-erection. 


C.—Tue Fraenca Osziisx. 


If at all inclined to regard boastfally the 
carriage of an Egyptian obelisk from Alexandria 
to London, it may be advisable to remember 


M. Lebas, an engineer, who in a book of man 
pages described the whole proceeding. The 
vessel was taken up the Nile to Thebes, and, 
after three months’ labour, with the aid of eight 
hundred men, one of the two obelisks in front 
of the Temple of Luxor was lowered on an 
inclined plane to the river where the vessel 
lay. The obelisk arrived safely in the Seine on 
the 23rd December, 1833, and it was deposited 
near the Pont de la Concorde. Three 





* See Falkener's “ Museum of Classical Antiquities,” 


* ‘au Leoxor en * e 
3 Obélieque de Louqsor, aris, fF ay Nog : 


rested each upon a single block of granite, and 
this reposed upon an inferior socle, composed of 


three pieces of “grés trés.dur placts de champ 4} 1 


coté les uns des autres.” The height of the two 
socles together was not more than ten French 
feet, and an inscription ran all round the lower 
of the two. M. de Verninac St. Maur took occa- 
sion to add that the proportion of this base to 
the monolith seemed so good at Thebes that it 
was difficult to understand why the extravagant 
height it was then proposed to give to the 
pedestal, and which now exists, should be deemed 


in France. We confess that the |i 


pedestal of the Obelisk in the Place de la 
Concorde, albeit the work of a man so justly 
celebrated as the late M. Hittorff, is the least 
satisfactory part of the splendid equare of which 
it is the centre. 

D.—Osetisk at H&iopotis. 


Of the three pairs of monoliths which are said 
to have existed at Heliopolis one alone remains 
in its place, and this is declared to be the oldest 
known. It bears the name of Osirtesen. It is 
almost the sole relic of the ancient City 
of the San a few miles north of Cairo, and it is 
thought to be 5,000 years cold. One of the obelisks 
of Heliopolis now stands in Stamboul, another is 
in Rome ; of the pair valgarly called Cleopatra's 
Needles, one, as we said before, is erect in 
Alexandria, the other is to come to London. Of 
the fifth, of which little or nothing has been 
said, we may presume that man bes destroyed 
it, or that the sands have preserved it from bis 
touch. Three obelisks, however, are said to have 
been conveyed from Heliopolis to Rome. 





Tar OspELisks IN Rome, 


In ove view, E is the celebrated monament 
placed in front of St. Peter’s. The obelisk 
iteelf was originally set up by Menephtbah, the 
son of Rameses II., about 1,400 years before 
Christ. It is difficult to say if the stone be still 
in its entirety. The shaft is without hiero. 
glyphics; of the Roman obelisks, it is only 
second in size to that erected by Fontana ia 
front of the St. John Lateran Church. The 
obelisk at St. Peter’s bears an inscription of the 
time of Caligula, dedicating it to the “god” 
Augustus, and to the “god 
said to have been brought from Heliopolis in 
Egypt to Rome by Caligula, who placed it in 
the Vatican circus. The labour involved in 
raising it to ite present position, during the 
reign of Pope Sixtus V., about 1590, was then 
qualified as miraculous. Fontana lished 
the task only after some five hundred plaus were 


men. The obelisk now repores upon four bronze 
ii squeezed between the monolith and 
ite . 


F,—THE Oseisk or THe ELEPHant, and the 
one from which Bernini, the guest of Louis XIV., 
obtained hie nickname ; for it was set up by that 
architect in the Piazza della Minerva during the 
reign of Pope Alexander VII., in the year 1667. 
This obelisk was made at the 
Pharaoh - Hophra, who reigned 
B.C, 588—569, and it is therefore of the time of 
the burning of Solomon’s Temple. we 
quote Mr. J. H. Parker, not without fear and 

and 


7'| trembling, for he has given two dates (1660 


1667), in his few pages about the Roman obelisks, 
for the second ereetion of this monolith. 
Sea. Euemans nem nee Aamts compan 009 
igh; t t is marked with hieroglyphics, 
and is about 17 ft. long. 4 
pbantine erection* indi 
tion for a similar quadruped on the Place de la 
Bastil'e,—a work really designed 

for the site on which the present 
erected 7 * oe now stands. As for 
origin of ini’s idea, it is not difficult to trace 
@ connexion with the stories broaght 
tra and current in his time, of 
“ Portuguese Indies.” The obelisk is made a 
little too lofty in our view. 


G,—1y tae Piazza pet Poroto, bears 
po of Rameses JL., and that of his father, Seti. 
was 








rene i's polygonal obeliok on the back of an 
elephant, which is raised pedest front 
the Cathedral of Catania, in Sicily,” us 


” Tiberius. It is by 


submitted to the Pope by architects and work. placed 





ierog! 
appeared higher in our 
however, is fully excused by the differences 
amongst authorities. 

J, — Sometimes CALLED THE PAaMPHILIAN 
isarhed’ Wah Maugipfiion, 1 onto olunet 
with it once 
the Cirons of Maxentias. It was placed in its 
present tion, in the Piazza Navona, by 
Bernini, during the of Innocent X., about 
A.D. 1651. Thereis a round the base. 


two are believed to have originally formed 
pair which were first set-up in that ci 
ee in front of his mausoleum. 


= 
z 


Antinori during the reign of Pope Pius VI. 
aboot A.D. 1786; and the latter by Fontana, 
under Sixtas V., about A.D. 1587. Another 


by Pius VII. on 
France two, one in Paris and another 
at Arles. latter is without hieroglyphics, and 


in the earth in the year 1389, and about three cen- 
turies after, a town council reared it upon pedestal 
in 1675. The shait eee oa four lions, 
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remarked by Mr. Dixon and his staff during 
the removal of : the gery tego j _ 
are presumed to be part of the ruins 
the Roman temple with which the obelisks 
were connected. Our view is taken from @ 
drawing by Denon in the great French work 
upon Egypt pablisbed at the beginning of the 
present century. The Se — of - 
single block of granite p upon three grani 
emg The block is 6 ft. 6 in. (French) in 
height, and the three steps are together 5 ft. 
2 in. (Freach) high. We prefer to give these 
dimensions direct from Denon, because it is 
well to keep in remembrance the fact that the 
“pied de Paris” contains more than thirteen 
English inches. 
B.B.—Oseisks at Karnak. 


The view represents one of each pair of 
Obelisks at Karnak, near, or rather part of the 
ruins of Thebes. These obelisks were placed 
on either side, and in front, of great pyloned 
entrances. Their dimensions given by various 
writers are so conflicting that we hardly dare to 
mention figures. Mr. F allades to one 
at Karnak, set up by Thothmes I., and he says 
it is 93 ft. 6 in. in height. Mr. Erasmus Wilson 
cites the authority of M. Mariette, and describes 
the great obelisk of Karnak as measaring little 
less than 105 ft. Dr. Birch, in his admirable 
“Notes upon Obelisks,”* refers to two aboat 
70 ft. long; and to two others rising 90 ft, 
M. de Verninac St. Maur + makes some observa. 
tions thereon which may be worth considera. 
tion at the present day, although they seem 
to have been disregarded when the Luxor 
Obelisk was set up in Paris. He remarked a 
certain difference between the apex of the 
Karnak obelisks, particularly that lying prostrate 
on the ground, and the apex of those of Luxor. 
In the former the idion is “flash” 
(“ afleure”) at the bottom with the faces of the 
monolith, whereas in the latter there is a set-off 
of some centimatres. This leads to the inference 
that a gold or bronze capping originally covered 
the pyramidion at Luxor, and that at Karnac 
the granite was left bare. That a capping, if 
not aterminal, was usual, is certain from their 
inscriptions. One translated by Dr. Birch says, 
“ He has set up an obelisk in his house of baealt, 
it is capped with black”; in others it is seen 
that some were “capped with gold” and “inlaid 
with gold.” Some of the obelisks of Thothmes I. 
are said “ tobe gilded with pure gold.” The use 
of the set-off remarked by M.de Verninac St. Maar 
is partly explained by the fact that the obelisks 
in Rome are capped with metal terminals, for it 
is not unlikely that the Romans carried with 
them not only the granite, but also its metallic 
adjancts; and that the tradition was preserved 
by the Italian architects intrusted with their 
removal or re-erection. 


C.—Tue Frencno Osziisx. 


If at all inclined to regard boastfally the 
carriage of an Egyptian obelisk from Alexandria 
to London, it may be advisable to remember 
that more than forty years ago the French not 
only accomplished an equal task, but they also 
carried their obelisk from Thebes to Alexandria. 
A vessel constructed for the was sent 
from France in March, 1831, under the orders of 
M. Lebas, an engineer, who in a book of many 
pages described the whole - The 
vessel was taken up the Nile to Thebes, and, 
after three months’ labour, with the aid of eight 


lay. The obelisk arrived safely in the Seine on 
the 23rd December, 1833, and it was deposited 
near the Pont de la Concorde. Three years 
elapsed ; and only on the 25th of October, 1836, 
was it fixed in ite present position. This Luxor 
monolith measures 76 ft. 6 in.; it was placed 
on western side of a pyloned entrance to 
the Temple of Luxor. Ranged between these 

and the face of the Temple are or were 
four seated colossi. The sand had accumulated so 
as to cover the bases of the monoliths, and some 
time was spent in clearing the ground around 
them. M. de Verninac St. Maur has told us of 
what the bases consisted, and M. Cham 


: 


up to 





..” Paris, 1836, 
aris, 1833. Bye, 


rested each upon a single block of granite, and 
saliséeunst cpvnaestanelal socle, composed of 
three pieces of “ grés trés-dur placts de champ 4 
coté les uns des autres.” The height of the two 
socles together was not more than ten French 
feet, and an inscription ran all round the lower 
of the two. M. de Verninac St. Maur took occa- 


sion to add that the proportion of this base to | great 


the monolith seemed so good at Thebes that it 
was difficult to understand why the extravagant 
height it was then proposed to give to the 
pedestal, and which now existe, should be deemed 


in France. We confess that the |i 


pedestal of the Obelisk in the Piace de la 
Concorde, albeit the work of a man so justly 
celebrated as the late M. Hittorff, is the least 
satisfactory part of the splendid equare of which 
it is the centre. 

D.—Osetisk at HELiopotis. 


Of the three pairs of monoliths which are said 
to have existed at Heliopolis one alone remains 
in its place, and this is declared to be the oldest 
known. It bears the name of Osirtesen. It is 
almost the sole relic of the ancient City 
of the San a few miles north of Cairo, and it is 
thought to be 5,000 years old. One of the obelisk 
of Heliopolis now stands in Stamboul, another is 
in Rome ; of the pair valgarly called Cleopatra’s 
Needles, one, as we said before, is erect in 
Alexandria, the other is to come to London. Of 
the filth, of which little or nothing has been 
said, we may presume that man hes destroyed 
it, or that the sands have preserved it from bis 
touch. Three obelisks, however, are said to have 
been conveyed from Heliopolis to Rome. 





Tar Oxsecisks In Rome, 


In ovr view, E is the celebrated monument 
placed in front of St. Peter’s. The obelisk 
iteelf was originally set up by Menephtbah, the 
son of Rameses II., about 1,400 years before 
Christ. It is difficult to say if the stone be still 
in ite entirety, The shaft is without hiero. 
glyphics; of the Roman obelisks, it is only 
second in size to that erected by Fontana in 
front of the St. John Lateran Charch. The 
obeliek at St. Peter’s bears an inscription of the 
time of Caligula, dedicating it to the “god” 
Augustus, and to the “god” Tiberius. It is 
said to have been brought from Heliopolis in 
Egypt to Rome by Caligula, who placed it in 
the Vatican cirous. The labour involved in 
raising it to ite present position, during the 
reign of Pope Sixtas V., about 1590, was then 
qualified as miraculous. Fontana accomplished 
the task only after some five hundred plaus were 
submitted to the Pope by architects and work. 
men. The obelisk now reposes upon four bronze 
+ squeezed between the monolith and 
ite ° 


F,—THE OBELISK oF THE ELEPHANT, and the 
one from which Bernini, the guest of Louis XLV., 
obtained hie nickname ; for it was set up by that 
architect in the Piazza della Minerva 

reign of Pope Alexander VIL., in the year 1667. 
This obelisk was made at the command of 
Pharaoh - Hophra, who reigned over 
B.C. 588—569, and it is therefore of the 
the burning of Solomon’s Temple. 
quote Mr. J. H. Parker, not without fear 
trembling, for he has given two dates (1660 
1667), in his few pages aboutthe Roman 
for the second ereetion of this monolith. 
whole monument as it now stands is t 
high; the sbaft is marked with 
and is about 17 ft. long. 
amma erection* induced 
tion for a similar quadru 
Bastil!e,—a work really pein 
for the site on which the present 
erected M. Dac now stands. 
origin of ini’s idea, it is not difficult to trace 
@ connexion with the stories bronght 
travellers, and current in his time, 
7 Indies.” The obelisk is 
little too lofty in our view. 
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G,—1x tae Piazza pet Pororo, bears the 
ison Somake — meio > 
was to by A and 
on the Spina of the Circus * a Stee 
us ple bn ts fooeeh geation igteins 
P present 
ig the reign ot Pope Sixtas V., about A.D. 
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* Thereisa obelisk back 
elephant, which ie raised on « areas en may 
the Cathedral of Catania, in Sicily, 


H,—Taat 1s tae Psazza Dt Monte Crrorio, 
According to Mr. Parker it was exeouted in 
Egypt by Psammeticus II., B.C. 594-588, 1, 
is said to have been 
Auguetos, and was first set up near the present 
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rere apps Hane cw dh It weighs about 
445 tons. pees lige Heliopolis to 
Alexandria by Constan it was conveyed by 
the Em s son, Constantius, to Rome, 
where it was erected in the Spina of the Circus 
Maximus. Now broken in three pieces, it was 
raised to its t position in front of the St. 


Sixtus V., 

adorned with h It should have 
appeared h in our . The draughteman, 
however, is fully excused by the differences 


J,— Somerm™es cattep tHe PAaMPHitiuy 
OBELISK, is inscribed with the name of Domitian. 
Marked with phics, it once adorned 
the Cirous of Maxentios. It was placed in 
present tion, in the Piazza Navona, by 
Bernini, during the 
A.D. 1651. Thereisa 


Or tHE twetve EayrriaN OBELISKS 
two are believed to have originally 
pair which were first set up in that city 
Aogustos, in front of his mausoleum. 
i been made about two 
thousand years before Christ. Ove is now 
placed in front of the Quirinval Palace, and the 
other behind the church of Sta. Maria 


under Sixtas V., t A.D. 1587. 
obelisk, set up A.D. 1789, is at the Trinita de’ 
Monte; another, once on the Spina of the Circus 
Maximus, was placed, about A.D. 1711, in front 
of the Pantheon. There is also a emall obelisk 
in the of the Villa Mattei, on the Coolian ; 
and, lastly, a twelfth, of slight interest, was 
placed by Pius VII. on the Pincian. 

France two, one in Paris and another 
at Arles. latter is without hieroglyphics, and 
it appeass to have remained where it was landed 
at Arles for centuries. It was foand half buried 
in the earth in the year 1389, and about three cen- 
turies after, a town council reared itapona pedestal 


in 1675. The shaft is oa four lions, 
poor msi allan» poxng 
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A RENDEZVOUS OF EGYPTIAN OBELISKS, 
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Bat obelisks are found all 
the same devotion which caused them to be 
planted on Egyptian soil in falfilment of a vow, 
or with intent, still actuates men in 
parts of India as it actuated them in 

even as late as the period intervening between 
the fall of Rome and the rise of Medieval 
civilisation. The worship of stocks and stones 
is even now a phrase not entirely expunged from 
the English vocabulary ; and, as late as the year 
A.D. 692, a council at Rouen referred to the 








we believe, by sects of Hindtis as the most 
pouctene none of the sacred city. What Siva 

to Indian theology Osiris was to that of Ezypt; 
and what the linga was and still is to Hindus, the 
obelisk form was to the Egyptians. We cannot, 


however, pursue this subject further at present ; 
it may appropriately make another article at a 


fatare time. We would only recommend those j 


who are interested therein to read aun excellent 
paper in the Transactions of the Institate of 


Architects by the late De. Barlow (“ Symbolism | portl 


in reference to Art,” March 10, 1860); also Mr. 
Fergueson’s “Rade Stone Monuments”; Mr. 
Sherring’s “ Sacred City of the Hindis”; and 
those in Herodotus which describe 
social and religious castoms in Egypt almost 
analogous to many now rife among a vast 
number of our fellow subjects in India. 


OMNIBUSES IN LONDON. 


THERE can be no doubt that our grandchildren 
will hereafter look back with contemptuous pity 
upon the manner in which our omnibus traffic is 
conducted ; and the omnibus travelling of the 

t day, when it comes to be remembered, 
will certainly not have about it that semi-.adven- 
turous kind of attraction which still rests over 
the coaching days of the past. It will only be 
thooght of as an anachronism among 
modern improvements. We may imagine for 
@ moment some of the criticisms which our 
descendant will poar out when the present state 
of things is brought before him. It is trae he 
would find that the London General Omnibus 
Company pays a dividend at the rate of 12 per 
cent. per annum; but that would only prove to 
his mind that the interests of the shareholders 
are the sole care of the directors, and that the 
interests of the public are a matter of no concern 
to a body having the practical monopoly of the 
omnibus traffic of the One of the 
first ts on which the traveller of the futare 

naturally bave a word or two to say, would 
be the fact that, except at the actaal termiai, 
there are no well-known ordivary stopping- places 
at which the various omnibases call at 








xcept at these places 


over the globe, and 
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the omnibus 


) why they should not aleo 
be foand in England. If such a system were 
in vogue, it might also be possible to erect some 
kind of waiting-room or shelter for passengers, 
so that passers-by at frequented spots,—such as 
Piccadilly-cirsas,— would not have to fight 


their way through a block of expectant 
omnibus travellers. And, as far as the latter 
were concerned, it would t many illnesses 
caused by standing out in a drenching rain, or 
in a bitter March wind. Benevolent persons 
bave provided hardy cabmen with shelters, and 
omnibas travellers may fairly expect their turn 
shee teniagh fee escondant wil no doubt 
gly ask, why it is impossible to 
tickets either for the single or aay Seibel. 
or for several single journeys, at shops along the 
route; and why the dweller in Kensington can- 
not, if he pleases, obtain a contract-ticket to the 
Bank for the omnibuses just as much as for the 
trains? It would probably be difficult to give 
him any answer to these inquiries, 
except that the directors consider sach con- 
veniences of travel as unnecessary as a decent 
rug on the floor in the winter instead of a bundle 
of straw, a portion of which every lady who 
leaves the vehicle carries with her. It will also 


people to let things continue 
conducted as they are. He will wonder how we 
can quietly submit to a system under which 
there are no stations, no times kept, no tickets 
iesued,— under which, too, it is impossible at any 
little distance to tell the route of the omnibus, 

by the colour which it is painted. It 
will be a contional source of astonishment to 
bim that at night-time a person’s life may be 
several times rieked in a crowded thoroughfare 
by endeavouring, often vaioly, to ascertain in 
the darkness the destination of the passing 


omnibuses, when it would be above all things | i 


easy for each separate line to be distinguished 
by some kind of proper, distinct, and clearly 
visible light. He would think people very 
singular in days of co-operation and union not 
to unite together to obtain reforms in the 
omnibus traffic, every one of which each of the 
public is constantly wishing for. Leaving oar 
descendant, however, to wonder, it is quite clear 
that the present system of omnibus traffic in the 
metropolis needs many improvements in order to 
bring it up to anything like the standard of 
comfort and ity attained by the train 
service of London. It may be doubted, how. 
ever, whether without a real a: ~ the 
monopoly of the present company any ese 
needed Stee are will take place, unless, in- 
deed, some legislator, with good sense enough to 
leave uviversal arbitration or woman suffrage to 
ion, and desirous of benefiting 











SCIENCE OF HANDRAILING. 


Siz,—Some years ago you published some 
extracte from Riddell’s first work on handrailing, 
and commented favourably thereon. I looked 
through those extracts, bat failed to find any- 
thing to admire. I recently looked through his 

work, and found myself equally 
unsuccessful, even though he claims to be the 
first to redace handrailing to the condition of an 

I did a confusion of 

aleo 


bard gare to a stadent. 


method is wholly inap- 
of uniform pitch, or any 

the central line of which cannot be made 
wholly in a plane; that the only bevels he 
the cases to which 


carpentry and joinery, he is infinitely 
By the method employed 
ll, which, though he claims it as his 
eaton’s, it is > Pies make a 


rr 


Hie 
Ss Ef 


KE 
i 
g 
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J 
y estimate of Riddell is, that he is no more 
a fully-finished handrailer than a smart arithme- 
tician is a fully-accomplished mathematician. 
He has already done a great deal to eliminate 
all really artistic jobs ; and he has only to make 


that all rails should be straight, so that there 
might be no difficalty in their constraction, and 
no training necessary for the constructors. Some 
of the earlier authors gave methods for i 


happen to make right 
angles with each other : Riddell failed to do this, 


deviation of centres further on ; 
in this paper, go fully into the matter. Riddell’s 
assertion that the wreath may always be got out 
of staff whose thickness 


FE 


is very desirable that one should be discovered 
whereby the right sections of the eqaared wreath 
might be rectangular, like those of the ight 
rail, so as to obviate the concavity of one 

and convexity of the other, and secure equality 
in the thickness of @ noticed, 
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system, it makes the manual work easier and 
the result more satisfactory. According to this 
system, all four faces of the squared wreath are 
twisted: there is no such thing as a vertical 
side over the circalar part of the plan, and the 
wreath will never fit any cylinder until it is 
moulded. Though this system is probably the 
most perfect that can be proposed, it still has 
ite defects,—it is not easily adapted to steep 
wreaths, and, when the wreath is steep, it 
throws the baluster slightly forward. I attach 
to this paper a tracing of the pair of face-moulds 
with which I used to carry my system into prac- 
tice at St. Patrick’s Hall, in this city, and which 
in the Australian Mechanic in 1872, 
just to show that they are entirely different from 
all the face-moulds hitherto made public. I might 
urge many objections to Riddell’s degrading 
devices for getting over what ought to be wreaths 
constructed on scientific principles; but, until 
architects clearly define the exact forms that 
their wreaths should take, and insist on the 
complete attainment of these forms, I suppose 
Riddell’s niethod will be more or less practised 
én cases to which it is not properly applicable. 
Riddell seems to make Plate XVI. his prin- 
cipal demonstration ; but, as you doubtless have 
@ copy of his work by you, and it would oocupy 
too much space to give his lines and mine for 
the job therein shown, I will content myeelf 
with endeavouring to show you that any job to 
which his method is properly applicable may be 
more lucidly explained with very much fewer 
lines than he employs. 
Let abc be the plan of the central line of 
rail, a b being the aggregate breadth of two 
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flyers, and there being three winders in the 
quadrant, bc; and, let A Bc be its elevation. 
If the central line of straight rail, A B, resting 
on the nosings, be prodaced, it will obviously 
somewhere attain the same height as ’; it is 
equally obvious it will attain this height at C’, a 
point, the plan of which is C, exactly the breadth 
of three flyers to the right of b. ¢ and C’ being 
then of the same height, they must necessarily 
be in the same horizontal plane, and c C, the 
plan of the straight line drawn between them, 
must be the horizontal projection of the trace of 
the inclined plane passing through the points of 
~which a b and c are the plans, and A B and «’ the 
elevations, on the horizontal plane passing 
throngh the point of which c C is the plan and 
< © the elevation: it is, therefore, the trace of 
the inclined plane on the horizontaliplane passing 
through the upper extremity, ¢ c’, of the wreath- 
piece, and it completely determines the plane 
that contains the central line of wreath and 
straight rail. Of course, the trace of the inclined 
plane on any horizontal plane being found, its 
trace on any other horizontal plane will be 
parallel thereto. (Let me remark: neither 
Riddell nor any other has ever determined, so 
far as I know, the exact nature of the falling 
line for this particular kind of wreath : it is a 
pure ic are.) Having satisfied myself 
and the most able geometer cannot controvert 
me) that c C is the horizontal projection of the 
trace of the inclined plane on the upper hori. 
zontal plane, I find the lines for this particular, 
simple kind of wreath, as follows :—I lay down 
the plan, a b, of the central line of the wreath. 
piece, and enclose it in the tangents and radii 
of its extremities, ad,db,ac,andbc. I pro- 
duce a d, and make a ¢ equal to the breadth of 
many flyers as there are winders to be 
ered by the wreath-piece. I draw ¢ b, which 
is the horizontal projection of the trace of the 
inclined plane on the horizontal plane passin 
through the highest point of the central line, 
and produce it indefinitely downwards, and I 


draw m » perpendicular toit. I make m m’ equal 
to the height of all the risers to be covered by 
the wreath-piece, and draw ed, dd, andan 


am’ 0, ad’ d’, and na’, ull perpendicalar to m’ n, 
and make them respectively equal to m }, v d, 
and na. I draw bd’, and 1 then have the 
tangent to the highest element of the central 
line in the wreath-piece. I draw d' a’, producing 
it indefinitely, and i then have the tangent to 
the lowest element in the central line of wreath ; 
this line is, moreover, common to the inclined 
plane (or the centre of the plank) and the centre 
of the straight rail, and may, consequently, be 
made of any desired The tangents and 
the limiting elements of the wreath-line being 
absolutely coincident, a line, or plane perpen- 
dicular to one, must of necessity be perpen- 
dicular to the other. I, therefore, draw the jeint- 
lines perpendicular to the tangents. I draw the 
springing-line, a’ c’, the semi-conjugate, c’ c”, 
and determine the semi-transverse, r c’, and, as 
I require no bevels, I have all the lines I require. 
I almost invariably make my drawings toa small 
scale on a sheet of paper, and calculate the 
lengths of my lines. When I think it necessary, 
I calculate the angles. I then draw the axes, 
tangents, and joint-lines to their true lengths on 
the board from which I intend to cut the face- 
mould, and put io the carves with the trammel. 
I never trust the string; for, though true in 
theory, it is unreliable in ice, on account of 
its extensibility. On the mould, I draw the 
longest line I can parallel with the transverse, 
to use as ashift-line,and my mould is completely 
described. The stnff being cut out square tothe 


thickness and make the joints perfectly square. 
I apply the mould again, shifting in the old 
reliable manner by the line parallel with the 
transverse, and transfer the tangents drawn 
thereon to the stuff; I then draw lines in the 
joints to connect the tangents drawn on the 
opposite faces, and I have the lines in which 
vertical planes standing on the tangents to the 


“8 

















hy’ 


plan would cut the solid ia position, —thus making 
bevels wholly unnecessary. Lines perpendicular 
to these will be level lines in the joints. If I 
desire to use bevels, which I sometimes do as a 
check on the lines drawn in the jointa, I gene. 
rally find them outside of the essential drawing, 
thus :—I produce ¢ b indefinitely, and from e I 
draw an indefinite line parallel with d b; I make 
the exterior segments, g f, 7 f’, each equal to 
s m, which is what the inclined plane rises from 
e tog, or b tog. Idraw bf, andgh 
thereto; make g p equal to gh; draw e p, and 
g p ¢ ia the bevel for the lower joint. I draw 
ef’, and g h’ perpendicular thereto; make g p 
equal to g h’; draw p b, and g p b is the bevel 
for the upper joint, The lines ¢ f’ aud bf are 
the traces of the inclined plane on the vertical 
planes standing on ¢ g and b g respectively, and 
there can be little difficulty in seeing the truth 
of the construction. Thongh this method makes 
an excellent job of some there are 
many to which it is wholly inapplicable. If the 
wreath be steep, it either pushes the soffit-line 
of the string towards the back of the well, or 


| 


€ | else it approaches too close to the nosing.line 


If it be 
of uniform pitch, it 
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can possibly coincide with it ; and if it be desired 
that one wreath-piece should cover OP vag 

yers, 





outline of the face-mould, I plane it to a parallel | perpen 


through the centre of the wreath. 
P. Sinciaig, Carpenter. 
Carlton, Melbourne. 








SPANISH CHESTNUT. 

Srz,—On June 2nd I asked in your colamns 
information from any who might “certainly 
know” of the use of chestnut in Medimval 
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the west wall, at each side of the great door 
extensive fresco remains are to be seen, but the 
work is decayed, and the subjects undis- 
tinguishable, Mr. R. Dymond, F.S.A., has 
under his attention some heraldic bearings, 
rather more distinct, which have been found 
ander the windows of the south aisle; and on 
the wall over the north porch fragments of ap 
elaborate fresco have been brought to light, 
inclading one clear and distinct figure of s 
cherub. More important discoveries were found 
on the removal of the colour-wash from the walls 
of this north porch. 

The chief featare in the nave is the new 
pulpit, which was erected by a few friends in 
memory of Bishop Patteson (Bishop of Mela- 
nesia), who lost his life while engaged in his 
sacred work at the Island of Nokap3, in 1871. 
The pulpit contains three scalptored panels, 
exhibiting—first, the Martyrdom of St. Alban, 
first British martyr; secondly, the Embarkation 
of St. Boniface, “The Apostle of Germany,” 
whose missionary labours were so successfal in 
that country ; and thirdly, in the centre panel, 
is represented the placing of the body of Bishop 
Patteson in a canoe by the natives of Nakapt. 
The pulpit also contains, in the niches between 
the panels, carved figures of St. Paul, St. John 
the Baptist, and St. Stephen. With the excep- 
tion of four Devonshire marble shafts among the 
clustered columns of the base, the pulpit is 
erected entirely of yellow Mansfield stone. The 
sculptures are by Messre. Farmer & Brindley, but 
Mr, Luscombe has made and erected the pulpit 
from the designs of Sir Gilbert Scott. 








THE STEPHENSON MEMORIAL HALL, 
CHESTERFIELD. 


THE Marquis of Hartington laid the first stone 
of the Stephenson Memorial Hall, Chesterfield, 
on the 17th inst. The hall, with its appoint- 
ments, is expected to cost at Jeast 13,0001. The 
building, which is Gothic in style, will be con- 
stracted of brickwork, relieved with stone dres- 
sings, and is situated at the junction of Corpora- 
tion-street and St. Mary’s-gate. In general 
arrangement it is divided into sections,—one, 
comprising the free library and science and art 
schools, is termed the “Institute” portion,— 
being reserved for the use of the Derbyshire 
Inatitute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers,— 
end the other, the public ball with its acces- 
sories, the “ Pablic Hall” portion. The entrance 
to the Institate portion is in Corporation-street, 
beneath thetower. The ground floor is reached 
by a sbort flight of steps, and consists of a read- 
ing-room 34 ft. by 26 ft., library 38 ft. by 21 ft., 
lectare-hal] 40 ft. by 33 ft., and two class-rooms. 
The first floor is devoted to science and art 
teaching, and consists of a laboratory, elemen- 
tary art-teaching room, advanced art-teaching 
rooms, modelling-room, masters’ room, store.room 
for models, and museum. In the basement floor 
are placed the keeper’s rooms, store-room, serving- 
room, lavatory, and heating-chamber. The 
principal entrance to the public ball portion is 
in Corporation-street, a second entrance being 
provided in Back-lane; access to the gallery 
being obtained from each, The hall is 68 ft. by 
47 ft., and including the gallery, which is con- 
tinued round three sides, contains seats for 900 
people. There are two retiring-rooms to be used 
as committee-rooms and ante-rooms for the 
artists, having ® special entrance. The hot-water 
system of heating will be adopted, and thorough 
ventilation will be obtained by means of shafts 
from each room, connected with a main shaft, 


waste heat from the boiler. The architects are 
Messrs. Smith & Woodhouse, of Manchester, 








_ Windows.— At the Ecclesiastical Art-Exhibi- 
tion, in conjunction with the Charch Congress at 
Croydon last week, Messrs. 8. Belham & Co. 
exhibited a window executed by them for San- 
ningwell Church, near Abingdon, Berkshire, 
from designs by Mr. Seddon, architeot, and Mr. 


Kennedy, artist. This comprised a represente- | various 


tion of the Adoration of the Infant Savioar by 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF BUILDING 
ACT. 


At the meeting of Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the 19ch inst., Mr. J. Rantz proposed 
the following resolution :—‘ That it be referred 
to the Works and General Parposes Committee 
to consider and report what amendments are 
urgently required in the Metropolitan Bailding 
Act, 1855, the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855, and the Acts amending the same respec. 
tively, with respect to houses and buildings, and 
especially to report what amendments are de- 
sirable with reference to the width of roads, 
foundations of houses, buildings, and erections, 
and recovery of expenses relating to dangerous 
structares, with power to instruct counsel to 
settle any Bill.” Tbe mover said be did not 
propose to go into the question, bat he might 
state briefly that at the present time there was 
no law affecting the subject of the foundation of 
houses, and considerable mischief had resulted 
in consequence of the proceedings of the builders 
in digging out the gravel, and building on refase 
and rubbish. 

Mr. Selway seconded the motion, and after 
some remarks from Mr. Dresser-Rogers and Mr. 
Fell, it was put and carried. 








MESSRS. REID & CO.’8 BREWERY. 


Tus large new building, extending as it does 
from Gray’s-iop-road on the west, to within a 
few yards of Farringdon-street on the east, is 
now drawing near its completion. The fixing of 
the machinery, prodigious vats, and geveral 
plant, which is on a scale of great magnitade, 
has already been disposed of, The builders are 
Mesers. W. Cabitt & Co., Gray’s-inn-road. The 
whole of the telegraph work, comprising ordinary 
telegraph communication, complete system of 
fire-alarms, lightning conductors, tell-tales, re. 
gistering apparatas, electric bells, and indicating 
instruments for various purposes, has been placed 
in the hands of Francis & Co., of the Eagle Tele- 
graph Works. The same firm, we are told, are 
also engaged in the manufacture of similar 
arrangements for the New Law Coarts, 








CONVALESCENT HOME, BELFAST. 


THE memorial-stone of the convalescent Home 
on the Throne Lands, Belfast, was laid on the 
15th inet. by Sir Richard Wallace. The building, 
which is completed, occupies a commanding site 


a fall view of the Belfast Lough, County Down 
Coast, and Carmoney hills. The cost of the 
entire block of buildings, comprising the conva. 
lescent home and children’s hospital, amounted 
to about 14,0001. The style is Gothic, and the 
materials used consist chiefly of red perforated 
bricks, with black brick string-courses and bands. 
The dressings are of white sandstone, from the 
Scrabo quarries, county Down. The building is 
divided into two departmente, that situated on 


store-room, &.), basement 
accommodation u such as fuel and 
provision stores, &c. A spacious corridor, 240 ft. 





on the lower escarpment of the Cave-hill, having | him 


accommodation, excepting the children’s hospital, 
have been carried out from the designs and under 
the su of Mesers. Thomas Jackson 
& Son, architects, Belfast. The contractors 
Sa acta ote woe 
having su 
ander the contractors. The children’s hospital, 
which was erected some time since, is from the 
designs of Mr. T. Hevey, architect. 








ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS IN THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


A wemoranpum bas been prepared by the 
Paris Exbibition (1878) Architectural Committee 
of the Institute of British Architects, for the 
information of architects who may be desirous 
of exhibiting drawings, &c., at the forthcoming 
International Exhibition in Paris. Mr. T. 
Roger Smith, who acts as honorary secretary, 
will forward forms of application for space and 
any further information desired to any architects 
who msy write to him at the rooms of the 
Institute. 

The works of art admissible to the Exhibition 
are those of French or foreign artiste, execated 
since 1st May, 1867. Bat H.R H. the Prince 
of Wales, president, has obtained the following 
exception to this rule:—All works executed be- 
fore the lst January, 1867, by living artiste, or 
by artists deceased since that date, can be ex- 
hibited, subject to the condition of bearing 
label with the date of execution and the words 
“ Hors Concours” as being excladed from com- 
petition. The works of art mentioned include 
architectaral drawings and models, and resto- 
rations based upon existing rains or documents. 








PRIZES GIVEN BY THE MANCHESTER 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


We have received the committee’s report on 
the drawings and sketches submitted by students 
and assistants in competition for the prizes 
offered by and through the society. The com. 
mittee regret that so few students have availed 
themeelves of the opportunities offered by the 
society. They say, nevertheless :— 


“ Your committee have examined the different sketches 
and drawings submi » with a few i find 
them executed in a land highly credi manner. 
Puose of the Manchester Cothedrel, by John N, Horsfield, 
are most excelient io all respects; and your commi 
while regretting that there was no other competitor, have 
no hesitation in recommending that the prize be given to 


The sketches of the Assize Courts submitted 
Alexander Bond sre not of the character or merit 

our committee think the prize warrants, and they hardly 
eel justified in reco ing that it be awarded to him, 
but, in consideration of his industry and the short time 
during which he bas been underarticles, they suggest that 
a prize of the value of 2/. 2s. be given to him. 

The drawings of the old Town Hall, 

are 


H 


They award various other prizes in addition. 








A LINE OF FRONT DISPUTE. 
CLAPHAM, 
Ar the meeting of the Wandsworth District 


Board of Works, last week, Mr. H. J. Brashier, 
show cause why 


Board was quite aware of the 
the building had been commenced without the 
notice having been He also 
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THE WAR OF CAPITAL AND 
ANTI-CAPITAL. 
AN ANSWER TO SIR EDMUND BECKETT.* 


Sie,—If a few facts of the following kind 
could be known to persons like Sir Edmund 
Beckett, I venture to think they would not all 
find the decline of workmanship and of “ working 
will,” that so justly alarm him and Carlyle, and 
all patriotic people, quite so mysterious as he 


When the late Etienne Leclaire, master house- 
finisher of Parie, above forty years ago, succeeded 
pes wl ase ue 2 “ny, Lay sr ater 
fifty men, he found, exactly like Sir Edmund’s 
“ first-rate builder,” hiscontinual remonstrances 


: 
5 
a 
: 
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ferring that, if they were to think, m 
and should be paid for Suluhiag cad Samer. 
tionally to results thereof. So 


and grew for more than a 
generation. He died in 1871, employer of about 
six times 9s many hands as his 3 and if 
Sir Edmund examines their workmanship he 
will find no decline of quality at any time. 

The secret was that in all this, while growing 
sixfold richer by the usury of this stock, 
constantly gaining, too, more mastery over 
hands, Leclaire had soon quite ceased to bea 
capitalist. Never was he called one, for his 
ponte ah reamed caigreiy pesca pe 

ifferently, nay, oppositely, to all capitalist ways 
and principles, hat Ioan only oa them his anti 
capital. be i 
at is totally incompatible with italistry. 
Capital and workmen have pat ay amas § 
Anticapital and workmen have the same interest. 
In other words, a capitalist is one who has chosen 
to make his interest antihuman. An anticapitalist 
chooses that his interest shall not be antihuman. 
Another small difference is that the one chooses 
open accounts; the other, secret ones. The one 
accountant works in light; the other, like 
burglars and nocturnal vermin, in darkness. 
Yet another contrast ; under anticapital all work 
and “ working will” rae sn yg “Ve vnsay Spr 
capital constaptly deteriorate. Nothing is more 
marvellous or creditable than the slowness of 
this decline among us, for Sir Edmund admits 
the possibility, I suppose, at any time he has 
known, of obtaining, by some trouble or expense, 
pir aga get ogg gee several years 
earlier; which possibilit: call the t 
marvel in England. . — 

When the Times wrote, and Mr. Potter quoted, 
that “the masters wish to reduce wages, and 
thus to increase their own share of the gains, by 
the amount they withhold from the men”; I beg 
to remark, the Times described the way of none 


other. 
M sagitel OF F owned any) would be value 
me 





* We cannot to agree with writer of this in 
all his opinions, Sean Sch emanll 9s ctaminars 
to be heard, and the offer with which the 


earnings of mine. Anything, then, perverted in 
the former way being termed capital, what can 
I call the latter bat anti-capital? If I hold 
some Government stock, whose dividends do not 
cover, or do but exactly cover my outgoing rates, 
ground.rent, and all taxes, direct or indirect, 
that is all anti-capital; bat if I then purchase 
more stock, so as to derive income beyond those 
outgoings, 1 am guilty of capitalism, this latter 
stock alone being capital. Thus, investments 
both equally to my profit may socially be so 
radically opposed that all the use of one is to 
prevent or undo the other's cffects. No capital 
is really a man’s property or tool, bat all is the 
Devil’s (of whose existence it is the chief 
proof),—its devilish nightwork, the juggli 

away earning from earner to soiqumaan ae 
all anti-capital is employed in hindering such 


But leaving the little-known, though readily- 
knowable case of Parisian Leclaire, I would refer 
to a remote, but the largest and most widel 
told case. In everybody’s hands, in the book 
esteemed your very oldest, and the life-story 
most told upon earth, we may read in chapter 47 
of the richest monopolist on record, not, indeed, 
biggest specie-holder, but richest in the exact 
way capitalists desire. Quite unlike Solomon’s 
making “ silver to be as stones,” this Pharaoh is 
famine-made sole stockbroker among paupers. 
Splendid and unlimited opportanity for capi- 
talism! Will he not found the ever so many per 
cent. Consols, and initiate our glorious “‘ strike 
and lock.ont” system for ever? On the con- 
trary, his “ miraculous Hebrew Premier” (for he 
happened to resemble us in such a possession), 
gets him to do exactly like simpleton Leclaire,— 
and by a ip with all the labourers, 
his and their interests one, to exclade all 
possible “ quarrels over the division of the joint 


being not as now, newspaper juggling words, but 
actualities. And this so successfally that, says 
the Genesis writer, professedly six centuries 
later (when there was a king in Ierael, xxxvi. 31) 
the exact ratio of division subsisted unaltered 
“ unto this day.” 
(apne premier’s ag was “ Saviour of re 
aphnath-paaneah), and every user anti- 
capital, like him, his king, or Leclaire, is entitled 
to the holy socialist name, as helping or building 
human society, which every the best capitalist is 
actively barning down at all pointe. But if we 


deprive us of the reason? Your Bible-smashing 
comes too late. What if Egypt was never, as 
the story implies, made for a long time too hot 
for capitalists? Do you think we readers, our 
millions, can be stopped leatning from it, to be 
fally resolved on seeing England made so by 
and by? Once there be that whose name is 
another of your conjuring words, “ Popular 

tation,” that, as Mr. Greg warns you, 
England has not seen for many a century, and 
quickly as ever she cleared herself, in turn, of 
friars, highwaymen, and other broods of night, 
once swarming enough, she will cease to harbour 
capitalists. I never heard, till Sir Edmund 
Beckett told us, of — ee these “ with 
kings and priests”; but if kings, priests, or 
baronets like to class themselves in such com. 
pany,—well, it is their affair. We mean to be 
shut of capital, and of capital’s friends, be they 
kings or what not. And then, but not sooner, 
may he see his hoped-for check to the decline of 
workmanship. For no was ever truer 
than this from Chelsea, ten years ago,—“it is 
certain (though widely unknown) servantship, 
on the nomadic principle, at the rate of so many 


And no greater mistake probably was ever 
made than Sir Edmund’s, that even the least 





spoil”; the phrases “division” and “share” | G 


are told the legend is unhistoric, does that), 


sixpences or aught become capital till fallen into 
a ee 


capitalist 

The same prophecy above quoted says,— 
“Speech issuing in no deed is hateful and con. 
temptible.” Dane mapbace ste eager ea Te 
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is 
Pharaoh’s is fixed of ours, and no more; or, 
rather, as much as can be found in our text. 
chapter, which, though one of the longest 


Proposed inscription for the obelisk base :— 

“ My Master took but a Fifth of their People’s 
Earnings to govern, employ, direct, and defend 
them.” Epwp. L. GarBetr. 








PEERAGE PROPERTY. 


Sra,—In former times I have, by your kind permission 
called public attention to the “land question,” and I 
therefore feel much interested in the discussion originated 
on the above subject by Mr. George Mitchell, It cannot 

doubted that he is, in the main, right in his argument, 
although for want of the exact figures he has laid himself 
open to the strictures of the Mesers, Powell, whose letter, 
though hostile, is decidedly temperate and unargumenta- 
tive. To assist io a fair understanding of the matter, in 
80 far at least as Scotland is concerned, 1 propore to quote 
a few figures from the ‘‘ Domesday Book of —* 


in 

far as it relates to the in actual possession, but 

ike i so menifestly wrong in 
of ninety-nine years and 


upwards as proprietors, although their re eee be of 


no greater extent than Mr. Mitchell’s “grave in 
Brompton Cemetery, or the little plot ot lend on which he 
has built his dwelling-house, and which will revert to the 

und dlord, house and all, at the end of his lease. 
he effect of this classification is to add immensely to the 
numbers of so-called i and to reduce the 
acreage of those in the list who have thus let off their 


land. In no case, therefore, has any person less than 
acreage set against his name, but he may, and if his 
is partly ia towns, will, have considerably more, 
figures are as follow :— 


Pees 








Sir J. and Mr, A. Matheson ............ 626, 
Bari 0 SS PRE ae Ba 437,696 
— | Buceleagh Uidedtsackituinesbietbtiede 432, 
Mr. Evan Baillie 300,000 
Earl : 
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the Duke of Sutherland beiog set down at 1s. per acre 
Those of us who have had the advantage of seeing his 
well-known face as he has been wildly careering through 
the streets of London on s fire-engine, will need no 
assurance that the Duke ‘ a ane of wonderful - Y: 
and this energy he di in the management o: 
estates. As A ection be nid of most of the other 
large preprietors, who are content to as much out of 
their life interest as possible; but the Dake’s estate is 80 
large that he can no more cultivate it than he can the 
National Debt; and yet he cannot sell it, and the leasing 
of it is usually on such terms that few can touch it, so 
that, like the dog in the manger, these proprietors cannot 
enjoy their estates themselves, and they can and do pre- 
vent others. Capitalists will not touch them, because 
they have no security, and poor men are constantly emi- 
grating to lands where they may find a constant supply 
of mest, instead of the perennial scarcity of oatmeal they 
are subject to at home, This condition of things keeps 
down cultivation andimprovement generally. Just fancy 
what an alteration would soon take place if the law or 
custom of primogeniture and entail were abolished, and 
these estates became divided among families of relations 
who have to be ager for in other ways we, _— 
ecoustry. If in ition tenures in perpetuity were 
poten both for the surface and for minerals, there 
would grow up rights subordinate to the chief which 
would change  & whole copdition of things. Instead of 
as at present, when 8 once populous country of hardy, 
frugal, and warlike people is denuded of its population, 
and the country given over to the cultivation of the deer 
(and a most expensive production it has proved to be), 
we should, under the altered conditions, find that Scotch- 
men,—whose reluctance to go back to their native land is 
now proverbial,—would floek back from all parts of the 
world, and what is now as desert would become more 
populous than ever. Think of the amount of building of 
all kinds that would then be required. ; 
The same condition of things obtains in England, bat in 
a less degree, and it behoves every one who has the 
interest of bis country at heart to endeavour Ay =~ it. 
. Garmgs. 








LABOUR AND WEALTH. 


Siz,—Perdon me,I pray, for taking up my 
pen to criticise the article under this title in your 
paper of the 13th inst. eres The whole of your 
article quietly assames that self-interest must 
be always the most powerful motive among us. 
Need this be so? A man who has a special 
power of influencing his fellow-men, who can 
judge instinctively the cost of work, who can 
organise and direct, must love to exercise these 
powers; but may not the service of otbers, such 
powers enable us to perform, become, some 
future day, more pleasant than the service to 
ourselves we can wring out of them ? 

I do not wish in my remarks to trespass upon 
the labours of the Church Congress, but such s 
changed heart, and consequent new social order, 
appears, to my lay wisdom, as plainiy to be 
expected, if Christianity be true, as the plant is 
to be expected from the seed. 

You object to the efforte of the wage class to 
destroy wages, as an effort on their part to 
“‘ saw off the branch on which they sit.” Instead 
of thus turning to the men and breasting the 
stream, I would tarn tothe masters, and urge 
them to be more considerate of the men than 
even the men are of themselves, and while still 
assvring to them the branch on which they sit,— 
their certain weekly wage,—to add to it a bonus 
out of extra profit to be earned through extra 
industry on their part. 

There is no novelty in my suggestion, you will 
say; and I answer, therein lies ite chief merit. 

“It has been tried and failed,” you will say. 
“ And tried and succeeded,” I answer. 

* Brigge’s collier; ——!” “ Quite true,” I say. 
“ At first a great success, afterwards a seemingly 
conspicuous failare.” In this colliery {as we 
all know) the strikes of many years ago were 
ended by this very scheme. Under the régime 
which brought peace, the men were paid their 

res a8 before, the interest on the capital em- 
ployed was then deducted from the profits, and 
the balance divided between the masters and 
the men, the men’s share being distributed 
among them in proportion to their wages. 

This arrangement was commenced in 1865, 
and in place of such violent contention between 
masters and men, that at one time the aid of the 
police bad to be invoked for the protection of the 
masters’ lives and property, it prodaced a peace 
and prosperity so great that speaking of it in 
1867, Mesars. Briggs say (Parliamentary Report, 
p- 109), “the adoption of these principles cf 
industrial co-operation has changed the relation 
of employer and employed from a condition of 
mutaal strife and antagonism to one of harmony 
and goodwill”; and again (p. 115), “a larger 
profit has been realised by the partners in the 


But for what reascn failure? I have no printed 
record of the failare before me, as I have of the 
success, but success pai in such 

language as in the report in my hand does give 
@ colour to the tale related to me of the cause of 
failare. The arrangement broke down, I am 


told, because, daring the recent 


reduced. 


time (tbus rans my information) ; bat they noted 
the change. The inflated price of coal fell, and 
with the fall came a desire on the part of the 





masters to reduce the wages. “No!” said the 
men, “in prosperous times you docked our 
profite, in bad times you shall not dock our 
wages”; and hence the break up of the arrange- 
ments. 

I repeat in this what I am told; with the 
accuracy or inacouraey of my information, I do 
not, however, regard myself as largely concerned. 
It is clear to my own reason that the union of 
men sgainst masters must be met by union 
between masters and men,—that the seeming 
interest of the men in reducing the amount of 
work the day’s labour prodaces, must be met by 
& conspicuous interest on the part of each to 
increase that amount,—it is so clear to me that 
this must be done without ioterfering with the 
law which brings the strong man to the top, that 
I cannot bat think the next social step in which 
real p is made must result in a wide in. 
fusion into all employments of such a principle as 
that embodied in Briggs & Co. in their days of 
bonus-giviog. 

The habit of unandited tin basi- 
ness may be hard to part with, that of 


to acquire, but a willing co-operation between 


employer and employed were surely worth more 


than acquirements even of such great difficulty, 
Why should not a builder, on taking a contract, 
say to his men,—“I reckon to make such a 
profit on this contract in payment for my capital, 
labour, plant, and risk; if I make more than 
this, I will share the difference with you, and 
distribute your share among you in proportion 
to the gross wages I have paid each of you on 
the contract work. It lies with you to secure 
— extra profit by your own energy and 
And if a builder may thus deal with a con- 
tract, any employer may plainly deal similarly 
with any work which is capable of being divided 
into “ piece-work.’’ Sach arrangements as this, 
moreover, can bardly damage the master peca- 
niarily. They may not operate largely at first 
in producing any extra profit, but if the master 
is not too grasping in determining his own share 
they will produce some; avd the men, once 
assured by experience, the effect will grow, and 
the profits to both masters and men increase. 
So mattera appear to me; and when, with 
wonder that others cannot widely see as I 
_“ I look round, I oo that besides suc- 
ceeding temporarily with Briggs, the arrange- 
ments I have set forth have succeeded in many 
other cases often publicly described. Privately 
also, in professional forms, I have known the 
same ments adopted, and an energy, 
elasticity, and general interest thrown thereby 
into office work, producing in it a life and spirit 
beside which the profit, also undoubtedly realised, 
sinks into insignificance. 
Sach are the facts, and yet how sadly is such 
& failure as that of Briggs allowed to hide ite 
success, how universally are all these promising 
possibilities of peace and prosperity ignored ! 
Sorely, I must think the love of an unchecked 
dominion blinds men’s eyes to that cure for dis- 
putes and differences between masters and men 
which lies at our hands, and in recommending 
which appeal can be made, not to theory alone, 
bat also to much brilliant success. 


Horace Fierp, 





With reference to the subject matter of 
« seo vad sp ” I wish to point ont that 
i pow Dg 8 expensive process to 
control the wills of educated men. I put it thus 
as @ postulate, well knowing, however, that the 
same idea might be expressed in many different 
ways, but this seems to me the most effective 
way of putting it. 

Education is a general term; we need not 
confine its meaning and application to that 


.; mental calture which is founded in the pro. 


verbial three R’s, for there is the political edaca- 
tion furnished by ne reading ; an 


education which creates a mind and contracte 
while it creates: acting psychically as, pbysi- 
cally, the flat-heads contract their skulle. 

The schoolmaster is now abroad, and he does 



















The redaced amount distributed was a great 
ameunt, and the men did not grumble at the 



























and even dealing with the employed still harder 
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Nee ee 
years 
of coal-mining, the profits, which would, by the 
arrangement, have been divided among the men, 
were so large, that their share of profits was 


not preach submission; public prints must 
conciliate their supporters, and all do it more 
or less by flattering their readers’ vanity : this 
takes the form of appeals to their jadgment ; 
each appeal serves by inflation to raise the 
suitor at a bound from floor to bench, the 
desire to judge is aroused, and the power to 
jadge is taken for granted. 
bp t png Raters sp an educated 
man results from his progressive power. Sheep 
are the very stupidest things koown, yet see 
how readily they follow one another through a 
hedge ; this unanimity is no result of organisa- 
tion. Sach birds, insects, and animals as have 
a power of organisation do act in concert, bat 
it cannot be shown that they agree by sub- 
mission: take the bee, for instance; why, their 
queen is a prisoner! The bee has an instino. 
tive capacity for secreting honey, but man is not 
@ money er in the same instinctive way 
that the bee is a producer of honey; man has a 
producing power, and by it the wealth of 
nations is progressively advancing, but he has 
also an innate will, the exercise of which is with 
many people a stronger faculty than the desire 
to prodace; and the will, thus exercised, too 
frequently becomes hostile to production. There 
is farther, men, an innate desire for 
each class to exalt itself at the expense of all 
other classes. We know, for instance, the 
jealousy for precedence that exists between 
army and navy, between the faculty of law and 
medicine, between clergy and laity ; the scientist 
aspires to surpass all these, and a certain fifch 
ras sets Ford ave even the Lords and 
mone. Truly it is an expensive thing to 
control the wille of educated men. 
Now, this jealousy really has ite rise in the 
idea of self-advancement, and it is self-advance- 


but there is progress, 
abroad, the artisan is educated, and 
wrong he means to test his power of advance- 
ment as against all other classes. The result 
may work somewhat thus :— 

I. The ultimate beneficiaries under the pro- 
posed system will, in the majority of cases, be 
of the lowest orders. 

II. The individuals so benefited will jump 
more rapidly to the front rank in social life. 

III. The seething of competition so 
must prevent centres of industry from remaining 
eens yi precanege erga ate shift from 
coun’ to country, from to peop 
according to the exigencies of The ehoue = 

IV. Such combinations of workmen to benefit 
themselves i Kontare unions is better than a 
combination of socialists to equalise property b 
force : the workmen, as bees, ure still producers, 


meg canny the aristocracy of fatare genera. 
ions. Ae 

We have seen an aristocracy of mailed 
an aristocracy of landed soe we tae 


pocket, 
artist or of artisan. preesion, ari 
of talent, implies a body of men lachinstiosly 
irous of leading, and utterly unacquainted 
with submission. The dignity of labour is a 
mere windy expression if the allah io 
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For the erection of the Black Boy Hotel and Spirit 
Vaults, stabling ran ot Sgn Messrs 
icki tects. Quanti meee 
Dickie & Coombe, are > = _ 

Tawo0d scosccceeses... £1,249 0 0 ....0 £57 0 0 
Si di 96 0 0 6 6 0 
H. & T. Dixon ...... 1,693 5 0 ccoree 61 4 0 
Compton... 858 10 O ...... 9 0 0 





For the erection of Turkish Baths at Camden-town. 
Mr. HL H. Bridgman, architect. Quantities supplied ty 
Mr, F, — ond Port of Fillings 

rcase i 
Hunt (accepted) £4,000 0 0 


Wall Decorations. 
Athenian Marble Co. (accepted)... £525 0 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





J seve 








K.—E. J. ° 
M.-H. C.—Ieamington—T. B.—H. C.—L. G.—C. B.— 
G.—W. & P.—R. G.—R. V.—W. G.—W. & K— 


“358 
dnae”™ 


employed will best settle the right position for coat of arme).— 
J. W. (take advice on the spot) —J. G. (no) —R. 8. W. (next week) 
We are compelled to decline pointing out bvoks and giving 
an cummmentndt Cotte, Unte of eaten, On pee OS ee 
by the mame and address of the sender, not for 
publication. 


Nore. —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read s' 
public meetings, reste, of course, with the authors. 








*.* NOTICE.—AU communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden. All 
other Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 


CHARGES FOR 
ws ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 











Six lines (about fifty words) or under .........+.. &. 64. 
Rach additional line (about ten words) ........++ Os. 6d, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 

POUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under .. %. 64. 
Each additional line (about ten words) .......... Gs. 62. 


PRE-PAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,° Postage Stamp. must not be sent. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


direct from the Office, te residents 
at the rate of 1%. per aunam 


ey Order, payable at the Post-office, 
tw DUUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 


Payuble im Advance, 

All remittances snould be by Mon 
King-street, Covent-garaen, W.C. 
Ko. 4, w.c. 








Sath Stone of pest qauanty. 
SANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
en and Stone Merchants. 
~~ eee at the Quarries and Depét, 
cost of tranait to an of the on 
pee By y part Kingdom, 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. fApvrt.j 





Asphaite. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 
M% BTODABT &@ OG 


Office : 
No. 90, Oannon-street, B.0. [Apvv.) 


The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 88, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, warehouse floors, flat roofs, stables, cow- 
sheds and milk-rooms, granaries, 
terraces, and skating-rinks. {Apvr.] 

Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
slates are of a grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes, A large stock available for 
immediate de'ivery.—For farther particulars, 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, B.8.0., Car- 
marthenshire,—[Apvr. ] 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manofacturers of ENAMELLED and PLAIN 
SLATE CHIMNEY -PIECES, URINALS, &. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries, to any station in the Kingdom. 
Prices and terms on application. [Apvr.] 


MICHELMORE & REAP. 
j GFT x @ CHAE : x COLLINCESO P 3 
 (COLLINGES PATENT HINGES 


LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS. 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 


ee 36a, ey th ROAD. 
—— NDON, 8.E. 


Tiustrated List, two stampa, 

















NT © 








Tracing papers, &c. 


SPRAGUE & Co., Lithographers, Printers, Etc., 
having devoted their attention for several years to 
the requirements of the Architectural profession, 
are enabled to offer special facilities for the execution 
of the various descriptions of work detailed below, 
on moderate terms and with strict punctuality. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications, Reports, Etc. Special 
Writers are on the Premises for these, and being constantly engaged 
upon them, they are thoroughly conversant with the technical | 
terms and peculiarities of this work, Certified Copies of Bills 
can be supplied in a few hours if required ; or, if received in the 
evening, by 9 o'clock next day; or by return of post to the country. 

Fair Copies of Specifications, Contracts, Reports for Competitions, 
Dimensions, Accounts, &c., neatly and accurately executed. 

Elevations, Plans, and Sections for Tenders. Tracings 
or Manuscript copies made, plain or colored, or Architects’ own 
Drawings lettered and finished. By a New Process or LitHo- 
TracinG five or six Copies of a set of Working Drawings can be 
supplied in a few hours at the same cost as two hand tracings. 

Plans of Estates, with or without Perspective Views, tastefully 
Lithographed and printed in colours, or highly shaded up by hand. 

Perspective Views, and Landscapes reduced, drawn upon 
Stone, Wood or Paper, by superior Artists, in chalk or pen and ink. 

Photo-Lithography rapidly executed in a superior manner. 
Tracings made from Colored Drawings, and etched up in pen and 
ink for photographing. Vide the illustrations in “TH& ARCHITECT.” 

Printing of every description by Steam Power. 

Certificate Books for Instalments always in stock, 3s.; a larger 
size, with receipt, 5s. Circulars, Headed Note or Letter paper 
and Memo. forms lithographed or printed. Drawing papers, 

Office Sundries of every description. 


—_— 





22, MARTINS LANE, CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC: 








SYSTEM of BOOK- 


system secures 

of arrangement, centains within iteelf a 
against errors. —London : HENRY C. BEVES, 97, Lambeth-road, 8.E 
Just published, ia Portfolio, ee ee 


2. 
ESIGNS for the CONSTRUCTION of 
MARKETS, WAREHOUSES, and SHEDS, by ALEX aNDER 
KIRDMANN, C.E. @c. tramiated, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by E. H. D’AVIGDOR, B.A.C B 
London: B. & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross. 
446, Broome-street. 


Now ready, 8vo. 
MPROVED 





New York: 





Just published, with Folding Plates, &c. 26 64. 24). 
(KoMmon SENSE for GAS USERS: A 
Catechism of Gas Lighting for Hous holders, Gasfitters, Mill- 
pati By ROBERT WILSON, cE 


Author of on Steam v4 
“The ‘Catechism’ deserves to be read by all gas-users, most of 
whom wili decidedly benefit both in pocket and comfort, if they will 


ars mg wong Mr. Wilson's ae ciahuhin = magus 
“ Mr. Wilson's book is thoroug rable.” — Angineer. 
CROSBY LOCK Woop & CO. 7. Stationers’-hall-court, London, E.C. 
Aud at the Railway Bookstalls. 
Now ready, Imperial folio, half bound, ornamented in gold, eighty- 
wine plates, sixteen in colours. Price 31. as. 
ARCHITECTURAL 


TUDIES IN FRANCE 


By W. GALSWORTHY DAVI8, Arch’ 
No. 21, King Wil'iam-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Just published, in one vol Svo. cloth, price 6a 
PURIFICATION of. WATER-CARRIED 
SPC OSR Dele Se Ge See ee Loeal 
Boards of Health, and Senitary Authorities By HENRY ROBINSON, 
Member of the Institation of Civil Engineers, and JOHN CHARLES 
LI8S, Associate of the of 








[ ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIBRE and 
LIFE (NSUEANCR 
Ghief Office, 73 474, Kthe Wt go. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


oat ee FIRE and LIFE 
The 





INSURANCE OFFICER, New Bridge-strest, Blackfriars. 
OLDEST tesasanes Ouses t= the weskd: 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Poliey- 


A CENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 

provided LJ 

RAILWAY PASSBNGMES 4 AngURANOE COMP . 
on. A. KINNAIRD. MP. 











NOTICE. 
ESSRS. THOMAS DOCWRA & SON, 


CONTRACTO: BALL'S POND BOAD, 
herevy give Notice that they no Business Coanexion with any 
other person of the same Name, 


| NOTICE. 
ICHARD Contractor for 
Gas, io and SRWERAGE WORKS, COLLEGE. 
TERRACE, SARNSBU RY, hereby gives notice that he tas no Busi- 
Ress Connexion with any person ot persons of the same Name. 


[Lew es, nalicpe seem and Estimates 


accu age 74 aod EX ITIOUBLY PREPARED 




















British Architects, by F.6.8, 
Lonéon; EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Uharing-crose, 3. W. 


OUSE DRAINAG E. 

REGULATIONS to be observed in the DRAINAGE aud 

waTes SUPPLY “. TOWN and COUsTaY HOUSES, as adopted 

by “4 Nottingham other Sanitary Authorities, 
By M. OGLE ny og) og Inst, C.E. 


Lonéon : K & F. N. SPON, 46, Charing-cross. 








O* HIRE.—TARPAULINS, 
MARQUEES, TABLES, 


AWNINGS, FLAGS, 
ae, 


PIGGOTT, BE 

No. 68, BISHOPSSATE WITHOUT, LONDON. 
PULLDERS TARPAULINS 

J. G. SIMKINS, Manafasmren 


No. 30, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-BOAD, LONDON. 
See large Advertisement March 24th. - 








OTICE.—To ARCHITECTS and all who 
slycantas aS nts Senn aS a 
Me i= sets of 


the Let on Plans. 
and Ornamental, 


\csvand Deswingn ie vertous gece ¢ tkepan eae Oa tenae, 
¥ oe et aa aa rer are quite new, 


notice. It & the direction.”—Butider, J i & good practical 
a The mack ealtathe.seactnatton: te One Waoeepe at A eee toe A. B. No. %, Bosoobel:gardcns, 
portant, h remarkably unattractive, subject that has been Alpba-road, N.W. 
saan wile ot. ~Lengrny Batre as to ood pone tr Dang 4 ’ RO 
miopas neering Se | VA Gen may at pees egted ur enrsoS 
* Por ace we know of no w more we 2 
‘ mee ENGINEERS’ and ABCHIT DBAWINGS, PLANS, &. 
anon bog mt 1h, 17 nage than the book before cha can on Fa 
Care = ery stiall ee 
Prstedeah. Toten stanton tal at tonne manda, Nos. 22 aud 23, Soho-square, London. 
the book before us will be found a valuable help.”—The Engi , 
London 7 SMITE, ELDER, & 00. 15, Waterioo-place. 1877. ODELLING 
Hine tax ots Gas Hee pat St eae, Bee Oe See 
ATER SUPPLY for COUNTRY OC. H. LINB, 58, Langford-road, 
NSION: nen 
y BB. GRANTHAM, ‘No CR POR” * — ike 




















